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Che Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International Folklore 


(Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for an 


important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candidates for 


igher degrees, and established scholars may compete for the prize. The 
mtribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, or a collection of 
materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s choice of topic or 
selection of material. The term “folklore is here used in its broadest 
‘nse (e.g American, European, et folklore anthropological, literary, 


eligious, ¢ folklore) 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, if such 


material is submitted within one year from the time of publication. Sufficient 
postage should be included if the contestant wishes to have his material 
returned. The successful contestant will be asked to donate his entry, if. it 
is already printed, to the University of Chicago library; if the award goes 
o an entry submitted in typed form, the author is likewise requested to send 
i copy to the University of Chicago library if it later appears in published 


form 


Entries must be submitt ctore April 15, 1961, to the Chairman of the 
Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The University of 
Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore 
Prize provides a cash award of about $50. The recipient's name is published 


n the Convocation Statement in June 











THE SACK OF ONIONS 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 


HEN Don Alfonso came to live in Don Totd’s 

apartment house, it was a stroke of good fortune. 

So, at any rate, thought Don Toto whose ambition 
it was to be a shoemaker. And Don Alfonso was just that: a mas- 
ter shoemaker—not one of your new world shoe repairmen, mind 
you, but a bootmaker of the old world, one who could make the 
entire shoe from the curing of the leather right down to the final 
hand-sewn stitch. In short, Don Alfonso was a creative personality, 
an artist, if you will. So said Don Toto. 

Not that Don TotO owned the house where his long-awaited 
teacher had come to live. It was a three family tenement, and he 
and his wife Santa occupied the ground floor with access to the 
back yard—crammed with fig trees, grape vines, and a great variety 
of vegetables and herbs—and to the cellar, his refuge from Santa's 
yelling. Don Alfonso’s daughter Sadie lived on the second floor 
with her husband and two children. Sadie’s mother had died 
recently and she had asked her father to come and stay with her. 

He was a tall, handsome man with an abundant moustache of 
the kind you don't see any more. With him he brought a bundle 
of clothes and, as each man must, a bundle of memories. He was 
given a bedroom whose door opened on the landing so that he 


could come and go as he pleased. 


his story is in every respect the recounting of a folk experience. The incident 


recorded actually took place on Harman Street, Brooklyn, in the Thirties. By and 


large, the neighborhood setting, with its garrulous groups sitting on stoops on hot 
summer nights its wine making in October, its aroma of meat sauce as vou passed 
by on your way to church on Sundays, was Italian, and Don Alfonso, who lived to 
be 97, was an intimate friend of my father (Don Toto). My memory is filled with 
many such experiences representing the folk background in New York. My wish is 
to rescue from oblivion this wealth of humor, pathos, and drama which I know 
from personal observation and knowledge.—A.N 
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For a man of eighty his appetite for food and wine was enor- 
mous. He drank a gallon of wine a day, remaining perfectly sober, 
said his rosary in front of the crucifix over his bed, and listened to 
the Italian programs on the radio. When he tired of this routine, 
he came down the stairs with an old man’s heavy tread and sat on 
the front steps or under a small maple tree at the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

What memories Don Alfonso brought with him to his new 
home any of his townsmen could easily have told you. There was 
the memory, for instance, of his daughter Ada, beautiful enough 
to be an actress, who has been seduced. She had died in childbirth 
after a hasty marriage to her lover. Nothing daunted, he married 
Ada’s younger sister, after a decent lapse of time, only to leave her 
fifteen years later, for a younger and prettier girl. 

Or maybe he pondered, between his diurnal gallons of wine, 
why his son Philip had become a criminal, a petty second story 
man who had spent eighteen years in the state prison. He may 
have recalled, too, how old Philip looked when he came out of 
jail, tired and grey-haired, filled with an unfathomable despair and 
‘dying in his prime of manhood. How had this happened? 

But all this was in the past and in his old age Don Alfonso 
was serene, secure in his daughter Sadie’s care and deep affection. 
When other children suggested that he move in a while with them 
he would chuckle, “What for? I don’t want to go from house to 
house like a yawn goes from mouth to mouth. Let an old man live 
and die in one place!” 

Moreover he was happy to be near Don Toto for whom he 
had a special affection and who was a townsman of his. There may 
even have been a distant blood-tie. Although separated by about 
a quarter of a century, the two men were good friends sharing not 
only a common background but also a love of shoe-making. 

One day Don Alfonso suggested that Don Totd become his 


pupil. 
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“I'll teach you the great art of making shoes. You'll never be- 
come a full-fledged craftsman, but you'll learn enough to get by. 
We'll start by making a pair of slippers for Santa.” 

In his cellar Don Toto had for years now been collecting 
awls, hammers such as shoemakers use, leather, nails, and lasts. 
By dint of watching shoemakers, his invariable companions, he 
had tried to repair his wife's shoes. At first she submitted to his 
crude repair work, but one day while she was visiting a respected 
friend, Santa's high heels, repaired by her husband, both fell off. 
After that Don Totd had to be content to practice on his own 
shoes, which he repaired whether they needed fixing or not. The 
soles he repaired always seemed to be too thick for the heels. So 
to make his shoes look more normal he would add a layer of 
leather to the heels. Then the heels would look too high. Finally 
Don Tot would dismantle the whole shoe and start all over again. 

But now all this bungling would end. He had found his teach- 
er. And what a teacher! A master workman of the old school, an 
artist. Class was to be held in the cellar where Don Toto had put 
everything in order. In years past he had built a wooden floor and 
partitioned a part of the cellar into a work and storage room. In 
it you could see all the objects a family collects and then relegates 
to the cellar or attic: a trunk of photographs, discarded clothes, 
old papers and books. Of more interest to Don Alfonso may have 
been the four barrels of wine Don Tot kept in this room. In 
one corner you could see a wine press and shelves filled with pre- 
served hearts of artichokes, tomatoes, and fruits. In another cor- 
ner was a sack of onions, too big to be stored upstairs. 

It was a hot summer night when the first lesson began, leisure- 
ly enough. Don Alfonso began by complimenting the work room 
which he had never seen because Don Toto kept it locked. Then 
he commented on the wine barrels. 

“Try a glass, Don Alfonso.” The apprentice opened the spigot 
and filled a glass of red wine for his teacher. 
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“Crystal clear, Don Alfonso, good honest wine, none of your 


commercial stuff.”’ 


Don Toto drew a glass for himself. Touching his glass to that 
of his master, Don Toto said slyly, “A toast to the first pair of slip- 
pers, eh, friend.” 

“To the first pair of slippers and to your health.” 

“May you live to be a hundred.” 

“What's in that barrel, the small one?” asked Don Alfonso. 

Don Tot pointed to the three large barrels and explained that 
they contained red wine and that the fourth held white wine. 

“And that sack, whatever can be in that sack?” 

“Oh, that’s a sack of onions, just a sack of onions. Let's begin.” 
Don Toto betrayed his impatience. 

“All right, Compare.” (Pronounced com-pah-ray, “compare” 
is a term of kinship. Originally it means sponsor, that is one who 
is godfather at a christening. The best man is also referred to as 
compare. Or two good friends may call each other compare, estab 
lishing thereby a bond of intimacy and loyalty even when there ts 
no actual blood relationship. Don Toto would frequently say that 
he valued the relationship of compare above kinship itself.) 

“AJL right, Compare,” said Don Alfonso, looking at the fourth 
barrel of wine. “But set me free from a curiosity. Indulge a prying 
old man. How did the white wine turn out?” 

“You may question freely, Don Alfonso. But that cask of wine — 
will not be touched until Christmas. So, frankly, I don't know. 
Though, as God is truthful, Compare, it must be excellent, like 
previous vintages. I bathed the little cask with the juice of boiled 
peach leaves. And the grapes, the best they had in the market, each 
grape of muscat as big as the eye of a ram. It’s a little cask of 
amber, Compare, pure amber!” 


Despite the praise, however, Don Toté made no attempt to 


give his friend a glass of this muscatel. If the old man resented 
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this fact or if he made any reservation about it at all, outwardly 
he gave no sign. 

At this very moment they heard the sound of several people 
coming down the cellar stairs. There was a cheerful call of genial 
heckling. 

“IT kiss your hand and foot.”’ 

“Where are the master artisans hiding?’ 

“Anything to quench a dry throat?” 

These were the happy voices of Peppe, Antonio, and Nicola, 
friends and townsmen of Don Toto. 

Peppe and Antonio were brothers, both masons. Antonio was 
a bachelor and worked for his brother. He boarded with Nicola, 
contributing most of his wages and helping thus to support his 
brother's numerous children. This went on year after year, and 
as he was now nearly sixty it seemed that only death would release 
him from this self-imposed burden. 

The only time Antonio had shown any indication of breaking 
this tie was on the occasion that he and a companion, a baker, had 
gone to a town in New Jersey to open a bread bakery. There was 
a large Italian community in that town and it seemed that the 
venture must succeed. But the first baking was disastrous. In a 
ruinous lapse of memory, the companion had forgotten to season 
the bread with salt. Naturally the bread tasted insipid and the 
‘“*know-it-alls’” from New York were laughed out of town. ‘Proof 
if any were needed,” said Nicola, ‘that Antonio's place was work- 
ing with his brother.’’ Antonio's shoulders after this failure were 
thought by many to droop even more than they normally did. 

If Antonio was a failure, Don Peppe was a success. He was a 
barber and was treated with special respect because he had put a 


son through medical school. All the community knew step by step 
how Angelo, Peppe’s boy, had won honor after brilliant honor to 
become an excellent doctor. Peppe, therefore, succeeded indirect- 
ly through his son's glory. His suggestions and his reflections were 
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listened to attentively and always seemed profounder and wiser 


than they really were. 

So when Peppe said, “What do you say to a ‘tocco,’ gentlemen?” 
Don Tot set the lesson aside and the game was begun. A “‘tocco”’ 
is a wine drinking game whose object is for the “ins’’ to drink 
whatever wine is at stake and to taunt the “outs” by not giving 
them any. The leader, called the “padrone,” is chosen by cards or 
by lot who in turn selects an assistant called the “‘sotto."’ Coarsely 
translated, these two players may be called ‘the boss’ and “the 
under boss.’’ All the remaining players are at the mercy of these 
two. 

The padrone may invite any of the players to drink. So may the 
sotto, who, however, needs the approval of the boss. The padrone 
may refuse anyone a drink and thus some players are literally 
parched out of the game. Rivalries once instituted sometimes last 
for many subsequent games. 

If any but Peppe had suggested a game of tocco, Don Totd 
would surely have demurred that night, but who could say ‘‘no” 
to Don Peppe, the barber whose son was a great doctor? 

“Lesson postponed!"” promptly agreed Don Alfonso, almost 
too gladly and glancing at the barrel of muscatel. 

The padrone was duly chosen. Fate, capricious as. always, 
favored Don Alfonso who promptly chose Toto as the under boss, 
as much out of regard for his four barrels of wine as out of friend- 
ship. Indeed Totd was liberal to a fault and his cellar was a ren- 
dezvous for all his cronies, at least while the wine flowed. 

Totd hurried upstairs to get a large pitcher and if the happy 
company had been listening, which they weren't because they 
were all talking at once, they would have heard Santa yelling 
sarcastically at the apprentice shoemaker: 


“Men of wine, 
They aren't worth a dime.” 


If Don Totd heard his good wife, he paid no attention to her 
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because he just ran downstairs without answering her, and drew 
the first pitcher of red wine which was the color of ox-heart cher- 


ries and with a hundred bubbles forming at the top. 


‘The slippers can wait,” thought Don Alfonso, caressing his 
moustache, starting at the center, each hand moving elegantly in 
opposite directions. It made you wish you had a moustache. 

“I wish to invite,”’ said Totd. This was protocol, the formal 
opening. 

“Whom?” answered the master bootmaker, his eyes twinkling 
in anticipation and renewing his grip on the pitcher whose lord 
he was. 

“I wish to invite Don Peppe.” 

“A wise choice, Don Totd, a choice revealing depth and sensi- 
tivity, a discerning choice!” 

Don Peppe was duly given a drink and the game continued. 

“T wish to invite.” 

“Whom?” 

“Nicola.” 

“No,” shouted Don Alfonso. 

There was scorn in his refusal. To savor fully his rejection, 
picture Don Alfonso closing his eyes, moving his head back, and 
passing the back of his right hand under his jaw in an outward 
motion. 

“Never,” he shouted again, “I feel a great drought. My throat 
is like a desert. It seems that I haven't had a sip of the red en- 
chanter for centuries. I invite myself!” All this was preamble, an 
affable needling of the other players who automatically moistened 
their lips. 

So saying, he began drinking from the pitcher of wine, steadily, 
never flagging, not once taking his mouth off the pitcher until he 
had drained the last drop. 

The others looked on, rapt, partly in envy and partly in admi- 
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ration. The apprentice mechanically got up and drew another 
pitcher of wine. 

On the second round, the unexpected happened. Led by his 
good star, Don Alfonso was made padrone again. And again he 
chose Don Toto as the sotto. 

“IT wish to invite.” 

“Whom?” 

“T invite Don Antonio.” 

“A choice of great excellence, a tribute to your nice discrimina- 
tion, Compare. Don Antonio may drink all he pleases.” 

This was a strategem on Don Alfonso’s part for Antonio cared 
little for wine. Somehow a mad impulse overcame him, however. 
Whether he saw through the padrone’s hypocrisy and suddenly 
determined to best him or foolishly decided to win the group's 
praise, no one really knew. The fact is that Antonio seized the 
pitcher, braced his stooped shoulders, and astonished everyone by 
imitating Don Alfonso’s feat. The four companions gazed, open- 
mouthed and mute as fish. Finally when Antonio put the pitcher 
down with a loud bang, the spell was broken and the players 
applauded. 

But poor Antonio's triumph was short-lived. He began to 
giggle. He tried to talk, but he was incoherent, turning pale, then 
white. Tot® began to shake his head in disgust. Don Alfonso 
apologized to Nicola who in turn was trying to hold his brother 
up to keep him from falling. Putting his arms around the inebri- 
ate, Nicola supported his brother as he dragged him upstairs. 

It was a hot night and this fiasco was witnessed by all the 
neighbors who were sitting in groups here and there. Of course, 
Santa who was sitting on the stoop talking to Sadie was among 
these. As Santa went in ready to yell at her husband for this latest 
disgrace, Sadie head her muttering: ‘Men of wine, men of wine!”’ 

The unforeseen and unhappy ending to the tocco delayed Don 


Totd’s lessons. It took him a week to pacify Santa after many 
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solemn promises and vows that there would be no more wine 
games. The instruction was resumed eight days after that fateful 
night. 

“All right,” said Don Alfonso, “let's begin to make these 
blessed slippers, eh? First, we need a pair of old shoes.” 


Don Tot ran upstairs to get a pair of Santa’s shoes. While he 


was upstairs Don Alfonso, as though ready for a coup he had long 


planned, took out a large collapsible metal container and went 
to the little cask of muscatel which Don Toto had failed to offer 
his teacher a week ago. Quickly the old man opened the spigot 
and drew himself a glassful. Ah, it really looked like pure amber. 
He drank it and it tasted even better than he had imagined. 
Exquisite, with just a suggestion of peach. He took two more 
glasses and sat down, satisfied. Near him was the sack of onions. 
With humor and mischief in his eyes, he reached into the sack, 
took out three or four onions and stuffed them into his back 
pocket. A moment later Toto appeared. 

“Ah, Compare, you're back. Fine. In the old days we measured 
our client's feet and everybody was fitted right. Now people wear 
these ill-fitted contraptions. I don’t honor them by calling them 
shoes, you notice. Well, what do you expect, factory-made clod- 
hoppers! And both shoes made the same size. Why, do you know, 
friend, that our feet are rarely the identical size? Each one of us 
favors his right or his left foot and that makes a difference in the 
measurements.’ 

Don ‘Toto listened respectfully to the master’s tirade, but he 
was anxious to get on. 

“We'll start by making a paper sole, one for each shoe.” 

Toto showed all his happiness, like a boy getting a toy he has 
long wanted. 

The octogenarian took some leather and deftly cut out two 
soles, using the paper ones as models. His pupil watched every 
movement. 
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At this point Santa called her husband. There was a visitor, 
she said. Totd hurried upstairs, while the master cobbler, as 
though at a signal, immediately dropped the soles and went to the 
little cask. Ah, but it was good muscatel! He helped himself to 
three more glasses of the golden liquid. Returning to his chair, he 
reached over to the sack and stuffed four more onions into his 
other back pocket. 

The apprentice returned to announce that they couldn't 
continue. The visitor was his brother, he said, and his visits were 
usually long ones. It would be hard to say who regretted the inter- 
ruption more, the teacher or the pupil. 

However, as the summer wore on, the lessons continued once 
or twice a week. Don Alfonso always found a pretext to send his 
friend chasing upstairs for something related, when possible, to 
the slippers. 

“Ask Santa for a good piece of fabric, something rich-looking 
so that we can make a smart pair of uppers. I promise you, com- 
pare, that they'll be the talk of the neighborhood. You'll be mak- 
ing slippers for everybody.” 

Inspired and with visions of orders pouring in, Tot® would 
run upstairs and naturally Don Alfonso would go through his 
ceremony. Iwo or three glasses of wine, a fistful of onions. It had 
become a ritual. 

Once or twice Don Alfonso actually got Toto out of the house 
with a ruse. 

“Compare, I forgot to mail this letter. It’s a bill of Sadie’s and 
has to be in the mail tonight. Excuse me while I go and mail it.” 

Rather than wait twenty minutes for the old man to go and 
return, Toto said he would go for him. 

This, of course, was just what Don Alfonso wanted and that 
night instead of his usual three he drank eight glasses of white 
wine not to mention the two trips he made to his room with his 
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pockets bulging with onions before Totd epistolary errand was 
completed. 

Eventually it was Santa who first noticed that something was 
going on in the cellar besides lessons in the noble art of making 
slippers. That is, she saw that the sack of onions was diminishing 
at a rate disproportionate to her actual consumption. She confided 
her suspicion to her husband. 

Tot took a good look at the sack. It was, in truth, almost 
empty. 

“Have you given any to the neighbors? How can it be? Don 
Alfonso, the artist, an onion thief? Is it possible? What would 
he do with onions? Still —’’ 

To appease Santa, therefore, he promised that he would note 
the amount of onions in the sack at the beginning and at the end 
of the session. This time it was in complicity with Santa that he 
arranged to leave the cellar sometime in the course of the lesson. 

“Toto!” Santa called out at the pre-arranged time. 

Totd went upstairs and purposely delayed a half hour. When 
he went back, the evidence was unmistakable, for the sack was 
visibly emptier. 

What to do, thought Don Totd, chagrined and disillusioned. 
It was near the end of the summer and the pair of slippers were 
almost finished. They were beautiful. Toto decided to say nothing, 
then or later, to spare an old man’s feelings and with the excuse 
that he was busy, to terminate any further instruction. 

But on the night of the last session, when the slippers were 
finished, Don Totd, with that contrariness which sometimes make 
men reverse their best intentions, could not help saying to Don 
Alfonso: “The slippers are exquisite, compare, the lovelist slip- 
pers ever to adorn a foolish woman's feet. They are well worth a 
sack of onions!” And with this thrust Toto cast a significant glance 
at the sack, limp and nearly empty. 
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‘Why what do you mean?” cried Don Alfonso, his face falling 
a couple of inches. 

“Nothing, nothing, Compare. Think of your health.” 

By now the beads of perspiration were rolling down Don Al 
fonso’s tanned forehead. Placing his left hand on his hip, he 
reached forgetfully into his back pocket with the other to get his 
handkerchief. As he did this three plump onions tumbled out 
and rolled on the floor, each taking a different direction. 

“Onions, mumbled Don Alfonso as he slowly walked upstairs, 
feigning an innocence he did not feel. ‘“Three onions, three 
onions, I wonder how they got there.”’ 

Don Toto chuckled gently. And it so happened as he stood 
there, slippers in hand and looking at the sack of onions, that 
he was standing directly in front of the little cask of white wine 
which he said could not be touched until Christmas. He didn't 


know it then but on Christmas Eve, Don Totd would discove1 


that the little cask of wine, like the sack of onions, was empty. It 


would be a pity, too, for the apprentice planned, at that time, to 
give the amber wine—‘‘Pure amber, Compare’’—to the master as 


a gift. 











THE SPUYTEN DUYVIL ENIGMA 


RAY T. KELLY 


HANKS largely to Washington Irving and his immortal 

Dietrich Knickerbocker, the tapestry of New York City’s 

history is richly interwoven with strands of choice folk- 
lore and legend. Were these strands merely decorative, they would 
still be worth-while. But they are more than that. Every thread 
in this entertaining fabric is tied to some historical incident, 
some fascinating early personality, some forceful word, that con- 
tributed its compulsive and directive push to the evolution of 
this metropolis. 

The loose ends of these strands have been tagged with the 
names of streets and squares, parks and heights, creeks and brooks. 
Such a tag is the name “Spuyten Duyvil.”” Obviously Dutch, this 
strange name transports the mind back to the days of the lusty 
peg-leg governor, Pieter Stuyvesant. In the year 1664 the British 
Duke of York snatched the government of Nieuw Amsterdam 
from the reluctant hands of the Dutchman. 

Our maps name as ‘“Spuyten Duyvil’ that bluff of the main- 
land, just across the Harlem River from Manhattan's northwest- 
ern tip. The old road that skirts this bluff on the east is Spuyten 
Duyvil Road; and the Spuyten Duyvil railroad station 1s located 
at the base of the bluff where the Harlem and the Hudson rivers 
meet. The road and the station were named from the bluff, and 
are well named. But how could a bluff or a height be properly 
called Spuyten Duyvil? 

Present citizens of this Riverdale hill take pride in this flavor- 


ful old Dutch name of their ‘‘village.’”’ But surely a Dutchman 


who might overhear a New Yorker declare, “I live in Spuyten 


Duyvil,” would be completely baffled. In fact only a mermaid 
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would be comfortable in a habitat that could be appropriately so 
named. To a Netherlander, one who says he lives in a “spuyten 
duyvil” is either badly deceived, or he is concealing beneath his 
clothing fins and a forked tail. For nothing could be clearer than 
that “Spuyten” has some necessary connection with the modern 
Dutch verb, spuiten, to spout or squirt. But where does this lead 
us? 

A check of the old maps soon sets us straight. We have only 
to look for something older than 1895, for in that year the New 
York City fathers decapitated Manhattan Island. Dynamiting 
many hundreds of tons of “‘living rock” from the neck of the 
Marble Hill head—just east of the present Spuyten Duyvil hill— 
they dredged through the Harlem Ship Canal. This wide channel 
connected the old Harlem Creek, at the juncture of the villages 
of Kingsbridge and Fordham, with the Hudson. And so, still 
today, the body of Manhattan lies south of the Harlem, while its 
severed “head,” Marble Hill, lies estranged and apart on the 
north or Bronx side of the river. 

But prior to the Canal, Manhattan had already enjoyed a 


peopled life of more than 300 years—with its head on. Those three 


centuries had seen all varieties of small craft ply the waters of the 
old channel that zigzagged' inward from the North River and 
snaked up over the top of Marble Hill head to join Harlem 
Creek. Paddles, oars, even small sail had moved them—Mohegan 
dugouts, bark and skin canoes made light for portage, and later, 
rowboats, ferryboats, and spritsailed skiffs. They were in turn 
manned by Indian, French, Dutch, English, and finally by Ameri- 
can boatsmen, all bent on pleasure, commerce, or war. 

at old channel they were using had been known, since the 
time of the earliest Dutch settlers, as something like Spuyten Duy- 
vil (now pronounced: spite’n dive’l). The south-looking River- 
dale bluff, on whose crest the soaring monument topped with the 
lifelike statue of Henry Hudson stands today, received the name 
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Spuyten Duyvil only because it looked down upon the creek of 
that name. The hill has carried this title only since 1852. In that 
year, as Jenkins? tells us, three men from Troy bought the three 
farms into which the area had been parceled. At first they called 
it Fort Independence, wrongly believing the fort had been located 
on the crest of the hill. Then, discovering their error, they re- 
named it Spuyten Duyvel * because it overlooked Spuyten Duyvel— 
the creck. 

Previous to 1852 this bluff of land was known as Berrian’s 
Neck.‘ Before that, during the Revolution, it was Tippet’s Neck.‘ 
The Dutch had known it as Konstabelsche Hoek; the Indians 
who maintained a stockaded redoubt or fort atop it called it Nip- 
nichsen.° 

It was, then, the creek that bounded Manhattan island on the 


north and separated it from the mainland which was originally 


named Spuyten Duyvel. But why? What was its real significance? 

In the year 1881, Riker,® the historian of the Harlem, offered 
three different hypotheses to explain the name, but he took only 
one of them seriously. His first suggestion was a mere repetition 
of the old legend developed by Irving in his fun-poking History 
of New York, published in 1809. That explanation was based on 
a mistranslation of the name, but it points to the truth. It ran 
thus: 

Anthony van Corlaer, righthand man of Governor Pieter Stuy- 
vesant, was a headstrong, precipitate man—but reliable withal. 
It seems an emergency arose in which Stuyvesant had to send a 
message of the utmost importance to the farmers living on the 
mainland above the creek. He called upon the faithful Anthony. 
With great dispatch van Corlaer, by a fast relay of gallant mounts, 
arrived at the creek. But when he got to the Place of the Ford, he 
found the creek at the flood, so swollen and turbulent that no 
boatsman could be found who would dare attempt to ferry him 


across. 
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Greatly angered at this frustration, the short-tempered van 
Corlaer shouted that he would swim across, “en spyt’ den Duyvel!” 
Good as his word, he leaped into the turbid water and struck out 
mantully for the opposite shore. But he had reckoned without his 
host. Before he was halfway across, his nibs, the devil, in the 
temporary disguise of a huge mossbunker, grabbed the sinner 
and yanked him under. Van Corlaer was no more. But his last 
defiant words are still re-echoing through the canyons of modern 
New York in the well-known name, Spuyten Duyvil 

En spyt den Duyvel—it we accept spyt as an antique form of 
spijt—was good Dutch for “and spite to the devil,” or “and shame 
to the devil.” However, of all the variant spellings of the name 
found in numerous documents, early and late, not even one has 
the word spit. And since the story needs the usual erroneous 
English r¢ ndering of “in spite of the devil,” it seems obvious the 
tale was tailored to fit the name. Yet the story is valuable for it 
well-nigh establishes that in Irving's source document the name 
was not in two words, Spuyten Duyvel, but in three, Spyt den 
Duvvel. We shall find that it was a title in three words. Moreover, 
the story assumes that everyone knows this creek at flood tide was 
a dangerously turbulent® body of water! Were there any doubt on 
that score, there would be no point whatever to the tale. We shall 
do well to keep this in mind, 

The other hypotheses which have been advanced to explain 
the name fall short for two reasons: first, they assume the proper 
name to be composed of two words, the first of which was Spuyten. 
This assumption we shall show is false. Second, they assume that 
the word spuyten is properly rendered by the English participle 
spouting. This it cannot mean. In this phrase, spuyten could only 
carry the infinitive meaning to spout. The participle, old 
spelling, would have been spuytend; and among the many vari 
ants found, this form never has appeared. 


The first of Riker’s two hypotheses based upon these wrong 
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assumptions looked back to the time when Henry Hudson's ship, 
the Half Moon, had its hostile encounter with the Indians. The 
incident is told by Robert Juet,’ Hudson's chief gunner, in his 
diary. 

On the afternoon of October 2, 1609, the Half Moon, procecd 
ing south in the North River, became gradually repulsed by the 
force of the tide crowding northward from the bay and was 
forced to drop anchor opposite Inwood Hill point. Shortly after 
ward, two canoe-loads of unfriendly Indians put out from the 
west shore. The crew, jittery because the day before they had kill- 
ed two Indians up river, now let go with musket and cannon fire. 
Some ten to a dozen Indians were killed. 

Riker’s theory is that the Indians upon whom Hudson's ship 
opened fire must have been greatly terrified. To them this “un- 
couth monster vomiting streams of deadly fire’ was presumably a 
horrendous sight. They, therefore, may have called it, in their 
own language, a “Spouting Devil,” and this phrase became 
through translation into Dutch, Spuyten Duyvel. Why the name 
was transferred from the ship that spouted fire to a body of water 
Opposite which the ship was then anchored, nobody has attempted 
to explain 

Riker’s final hypothesis—and he asks his reader to consider it 
seriously—is that there was, and still is, a spring at the foot of In- 
wood (formerly Cock’'s) Hill, at the extreme north end of Man- 
hattan. Some thought this spring was first named Spuyten Duyvel 
(“Spouting Devil’), and because the spring ran off into the creek, 
where it was known as Shorakapkok,'’ that the creek itself later 
received the title of the spring 

Besides being a basic absurdity that so tumultuous an estuary 


as this kill intermittently was could be named after a meek little 


spring, there are many other arguments against this explanation." 


First, to add “spouting” to the name of a spring is tautological. 


The word ‘‘spring”’ means ‘spouting water.’ Second, why call a 
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beneficial and pleasant spring of cool water—an essential of life— 
a “devil”? There is nothing either sinister or diabolical about a 
spring. But at times, as was pointed out, there was something sin- 


ister about the creek. Finally, as we have observed, this explana- 


tion is based on two false assumptions involving the word “Spuv- 


ten, which makes it unacceptable on a priori grounds 

[hat does away with Riker’s three hypotheses. Jenkins," 
writing some thirty years later, repeated all three of these, and 
offered one of his own. Near the conflux of the Spuyten Duyvel 
creek with the Harlem (meaning at the northeast corner of the 
Marble Hill head), the inflowing tides from the Hudson and Har 
lem rivers met and caused such a commotion in the water as to 
make it difficult and dangerous to pass—the waves or tide rips 
throwing the water into the air, or spouting. From this, some 
thought, the creek was named “Spouting Devil.” 

While Jenkins’ basic fact is true—and, as we have seen, im- 
portant—the conclusion cannot be accepted. For again it is as- 
sumed that the name is composed of two words, the first being 
Spuyten, which we shall prove false. It is also assumed—falsely- 
that spuyten means “spouting.” 

We have now disposed of earlier attempts to solve our enigma. 
Henceforth we are on our own. First we must ascertain the orig 
inal and authoritative name of this at times refractory kill. The 
first individual to receive a grant of land just above Spuyten 
Duyvel—long before the manorial grant to Frederick Philipse in 
1693—was Adriaen van der Donck,™ the “first lawyer’ in Nieuw 
Amsterdam. Ostracized from the colony by Governor Stuyvesant’s 
council in 1649, because he had written something politically of 
fensive in his journal, van der Donck, in “exile” in Amsterdam, 
petitioned the Council of Governors in 1653 to permit him to re 
turn to New Netherland. He pledged that he would not again 
“meddle in public affairs.’” He also prayed that, meantime, he 


might be maintained in his “possession of the Sawkill” granted 
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him in 1645, and in his “lands at Paperinemin, called by us [the 
Dutch} Spuyt den Duyvel.”’ 

Doubtless, because there was so much at stake, van der Donck 
here designated his possessions precisely as they were named in 


the deed granting him the land. Obviously Spuyt den Duyvel was 


that stretch of the creek which bounded and separated the nor- 


thernmost part of Manhattan Island—what we name the Marble 
Hill region—from an Indian village site on the mainland. This 
well-known native village received its name, Paperinemin,'* from 
the Indian name of that stretch of the creek which bounded it on 
the south. It was a low-lying, roughly triangular “island” skirted 
on the west by the chief channel of the Mosholu River—later called 
Tibbet’s Brook—and on the east by an arm of that river, enlarged 
by contributing streams, which emptied into Harlem Creek at 
the northeast corner of Marble Hill. 

In all other notices from Dutch sources, although the first 
word has variant spellings, the title is always in three words of 
which the last two are invariably den Duyvel. Jasper Danckaerts," 
for example, in his journal, gives the name repeatedly as Spyt den 
Duyvel. Danckaerts’ incorrect spyt is evidence that already in 1679 
the true significance of the name was little known, if not entirely 
lost. 

We have established the proper form as Spuyt den Duyvel''— 
that of 1645, in the first grant of the contiguous land. We can now 
broach our hypothesis as to the meaning of that authentic name. 
We must pave the way, however, with a brief consideration of a 
geographical element that, at first sight, may seem to have little 
to do with the matter. 

In the year 1876, nineteen years before the Ship Canal was 
blasted out of the rock at the ‘“Spuyten Duyvil’ end of the Har- 
lem River, the City applied that same potent force, dynamite, liter- 
ally to knock the “hell” out of Hell Gate at the East River end. 


Previous to that, through a period of more than 250 years, that 
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same Hell Gate channel had been the great bugbear"’ of naviga- 
tors. That “meeting place of three waters’ was known to sailors 
as the most treacherous spot along the whole northeast coast. Hun 


dreds of lives had been lost there. Countless small craft had 


smithereenced and disappeared through that ‘‘gate.” 


In the year 1619, Captain Thos. Dormer,'* the first English- 
man to visit the shores of the Bronx, sailed down the Sound trom 
Massachusetts. Shortly after he had exchanged a few shot for 
Indian arrows at Throgg’s Neck, his log declares: ‘Near unto 
this we found a most dangerous cataract amongst smail. rocky 
islands, occasioned by two unequal tides, the one ebbing and 
flowing two hours before the other.” This is our earliest descrip- 
tion of the dangerous Hell Gate passage. 

The Reverend Charles Wolley,'* in his Two Years’ Journal in 
New York, published in 1701, likens the spot to Norway's whirl- 


pool or Maelstrom, and says: 


In this Hell-gate, which is a narrow passage, runneth a rapid 
violent stream, both upon Flood and Ebb; and in the middle lieth 
some Islands of Rocks upon which the current sets so violently that 
it threatens present shipwrack [sic]. And upon the Flood there is a 
large whirlpool which sends forth a continual hedious [sic] roaring. 


Danckaerts,*® writing perhaps in the same year as Wolley, 1679, 
speaks to the same effect. Having mentioned the creek or “branch 


of the North River” which empties into the East River, he goes on: 


This creek (which he named Spyt den Duyvel) coming into the 
Fast River, forms with it the two Barents Islands (now Ward's and 
Randall's). These two running waters coming together. . . make, 
with the rocks and reefs, such a frightful eddy and whirlpool that it 
is exceedingly dangerous to pass through them, especially with small 
boats, of which there are some lost every now and then, and the 
persons in them drowned. ..There are two places where such 
whirling of the stream occurs, which are, on account of the danger 
and frightfulness, called the Great and Little Hell's Hole?! 
(Hellegadt) . 
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Here then was the true seat and lair of that same ‘‘duyvel”’ 
whose “spuyt”’ lay at the other end of this same channel. Here was 
Arthur Guiterman’s®® “curd of the churning vat,”’ that none but 
the devil tended. Here was the “Hell's Hole” through which many 
a victim dropped out of sight, presumably into the eternal fires 
which were the evil one’s especial realm. 

It seems clear, then, that in the mind of that particular Dutch- 
man who named the Spuyt den Duyvel there was a plain case here 
of cause and effect. At one end of this narrow channel or kill was 
the ominous, swift-running spurt of the tide-waters at the flood. 
Those racing waters slithered through this confining kill like 


liquid squirted through the tube of a syringe. Suddenly emerg- 


ing, wild and helter-skelter, into the East River, those potent floods 


ran pellmell into the equally powerful tide rips surging up to 
that point from the Bay and downward from East River. Three 
irresistible forces met head-on. 

An unprejudiced examination of the meaning of the Dutch 
phrase, Spuyt den Duyvel, confirms our conclusion. Spuyt—now 
spuit—signifies a syringe, and consequently, a pump (or even a 
fire-engine). The root seems to be derived immediately from the 
Celtic noun sput, meaning a spout, channel, aqueduct. The Cel- 
tic diminutive spiutdn, a pipe, syringe, conduit, is equivalent to 
the Dutch diminutive spuitye. 

Since the imperative phrase, “Spout the Devil,” is an impossi- 
bility as the name of a creek, we must accept “den Duyvel”’ as 
in the dative, rather than the accusative case. We are brought to 
this conclusion: Spuyt den Duyvel can mean only Syringe for the 
Devil, or Spout channel to the Devil. 

This title visualized the complete Harlem River*® as an in- 
strument whereby the devil himself took advantage every few 
hours of the natural topographical formations to frustrate and 
destroy human beings. This nefarious instrument consisted of the 


bulb or bellows (the tidal rips), forming his engine of force at 
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the Hudson end; the long tube or syringe through which he sent 
those diabolical currents; and the seething whirlpool at the East 


River end, where he had deliberately placed rocks and reefs to 


make this maelstrom an utterly terrifying Hell's Hole. 

The Harlem Ship Canal should be renamed Spuyt den Duyvel, 
or at least Spuyt en Duyvel. And Spuyten Duyvil “village” should 
henceforth be corrected to Spuyt den Duyvel Heights. Thus we 
would cater, not alone to historical precision, but to our very 


human nostalgia tor auld lang syne. 


1 The serpentine course of the creek is well presented in the map of Town 
send MacCoun, New York, 1909, who reconstructs the topography of Manhattan 
as of 1609. Cf. also the map of C. J. Sauthier of 1777 on display in the 3d fi. gallery 
New York Public Library, main bldg., an excellent portrayal 

2 Stephen Jenkins, The Story of the Bronx (New York, 1912), p. 330 

’ This Dutch word for “devil” was always spelled with an “e.” No doubt the 
present Duyvil is a corruption due to the influence of the English counterpart 

4 Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 327-330, 182 

Cf. R. P. Bolton, Indian Paths in the Great Metropolis (New York, 1922 
pp. 96, 225. 

6 James Riker, Harlem, Its Origin and Early Annals (New York, 1881; new 
edition, 1904), p. 115f 

7 Jenkins, op. cit., has “en spijt " (p. 178 

$ Many writers could be cited in confirmation of this point. For example, se 
Jenkins, pp. 178, 184, 187; Bolton, p. 82f (Paperinemin) ; Cf. Harry Hansen, North 
of Manhattan (New York, 1950), pp. 2, 13, 16, 17f 

® For an objective report of this encounter, based on Juet without distortion, 
see Dingman Versteeg, Manhatian in 1628 (New York, 1904), p. 120f. Compare with 
Jenkins, op. cit., p. 331. 

10 Le., that stretch of Spuyten Duyvel nearest the Hudson which ran in a 
southeasterly direction. The name was also given to an Indian campsite on the 
shore at the base of Inwood Hill. Cf. Bolton, op. cit., pp. 83, 96, 225 

Yet Riker, Jenkins, Bolton, and Hansen—somewhat reluctantly, it is true 
favor this theory above all others; and not one offers even a suggestion as to why 
the spring should be or even might be called “devil”! Also in their essay, “Old 
Wells and Watercourses of the Island of Manhattan” in Historic New York, First 
Sertes (New York, 1899), p. 261, Messrs. Hill and Waring advance the equation 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek-S« horakapok Spouting Spring 

12 Op. cit., p. 178. 

13 My source here is the basically authoritative Calendar of Historical Mss 
in the office of the Secretary of State, Albany, (Albany, 1865) , edited by the erudite 
Edward B. O'Callaghan. Cf. especially p. 278, and index for van der Donck notices. 





14 Cf. Bolton, op. cit., pp. 82£, 90, 225 
map of 1788, opposite p. 2, and p. 181 
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A TEXAS GAME IN 
SOUTH BUTLER 


LAURENCE A. JOHNSON 


ONG before the days of the automobile, the settlers and 

leaners-on that “hung around” the Wilson Brother's Gen 

‘ral Store at South Butler, New York, looked forward to 
that time in the evening when the trade would slacken and the 
usual game of “42"’ would begin. 

When the hands of the old clock, advertising ‘“Mulford’s 
Cream Mustard,” pointed to nine, one of the two Wilson brothers 
would bring out the large checkerboard and a box of dominoes. 
We knew then that the game would soon be underway. The 
privileged four who were to play took their seats, each holding one 
side of the board, checker side down, on his knees. The dominoes 
were dumped out of the box and turned face downward. They 
were mixed or shuffled by the players. Then each player turned 
a domino over. The one holding the highest became the dealet 
and had the privilege of bidding last. The dominoes were shuffled 
again, each drew seven dominoes, and the player on the dealer's 
left started the auction bidding. 

By the time the lights in front of the store were dimmed ot 
out, pipes were lit and smoke curled above the huddled players. 
Silence was broken only by the clicking of the dominoes and the 
low deliberate voices of the bidders. Woe to any onlooker who had 
the temerity to break the spell while the hand was being bid and 
played! 


The bidding and playing of ‘42’ was similar to a card game 


of those days, “Pedro.’’ Many church-going people frowned on 
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card playing, but ‘42’ was played at church socials, lodge meet- 
ings, in stores and homes. 

But it was to the Wilson store that the best players congregated 
either to pit their skill or to observe. The elder brother, Gorham 
(Gory), was the chief arbiter and the court of last resort. He set- 
tled all disputes concerning the rules of the game. 

I grew up in this “42” playing section. Our farm was only 
two miles from South Butler. We did most of our trading there, 
and before Rural Free Delivery it was there also that we got our 
mail. 

When I grew older and visited other villages, I noted that very 
few outsiders played “42”. Why just around Butler? Where did 
the game originate? A few years ago I was pleased to find that the 
game was mentioned in The Fun Encyclopedia by E. O. Harbin 


[Abingdon Press|} with this comment: 


This comes near to being the national game of Texas. Four 
players. Each player draws seven dominoes. Players bid in turn, 30, 
$2, to the perfect score 42. The player who gets the bid names ttump— 
that is, the dominant number. Doubles take any trick of their kind. 
Points are made by taking the 5-4-5, the 6+-4, the 5—0, the 4+-1 and 
the 34-2, that totals 35. One point is allowed for each trick. Since 
there are seven possible tricks, that makes a total of seven points; 


forty-two, thus, 1s the pertect score. 


I remembered visits to South Butler by Texans who were 
relatives of the Cox and Wilson families. During a recent visit 
with young Gerald Parsons, grandson of George Wilson, Gorham’s 
brother, I obtained a'reasonable explanation of how the game 
started in South Butler. Gerald mentioned that a great uncle 
of the Wilsons, James A. Cushman, went to Galveston in 1845. 
He made the first boiler in that state. Later he moved his foundry 
to Houston, which entitled him to the honor of being the pioneer 
manufacturer in Houston. His brother Winthrop followed him 


to Texas. Winthrop visited home about 1885/6. Gerald told me: 


“My grandfather could remember his coming and how, sitting 
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on the porch of the Wilson store, he would many times get into 
arguments over the Civil War.” Gerald thought that possibly the 
South Butler relatives who visited Texas, or the Texas relatives 
who frequently visited “up home,” might have brought the game 
to the North. 

My curlosity about the game's origin impelled me to write to 
the Dallas Historical Society. I received the following reply from 


Herbert Gambrell, historical director: 


Your guess that “42” is and has long been a popular game in Texas 
is correct, but I do not know of anything that tells of the origin of 
the game. It is a favorite pastime in fire stations, jury rooms, and 
other places where card playing is prohibited. 

My guess, which is based on nothing, would be that it is of British 
origin or maybe French. As far as I can recall, I've never seen Mexicans, 
in Texas or in Mexico, playing the game. 

You might write a letter to the San Antonio Express, the Dallas 
News, and the Fort Worth Record asking if any reader has data. The 
results might be interesting if not informing. 


The Dallas News ran my letter. Mr. Gambrell had judged 
correctly. The replies offered only opinions and not-too-definite 
facts concerning the game's origin. There were, however, two ex- 
ceptions. A letter from a Dallas librarian, Louise Childress, said: 
“Its invention is credited to W. A. Thomas of Garner, Texas, 
about 1885. It is still played extensively in Texas and neighbor 
ing states.’’ She referred me to Culbertson. 


Another letter from Fort Worth commented: 


As a native Texan, I know this game is much older than our state. 
Inasmuch as Texas was originally settled by Anglo-Saxon stock, mostly 
from the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia, who in turn 
came from the British Isles, I am inclined to believe the game origi- 


nated there. As a traveling man of some twenty-five years of experience 
and having covered most of the United States, I can state that this game 
seems popular only in the states mentioned. 
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From Colorado City, Texas, came a letter with this explana- 
tion: 


The Texas version of its inception is that a traveling man sat 
alone before a table on which was a set of dominoes. The place was a 
hotel in Waco. As he looked at the numbers on the dominoes, he con- 
ceived the idea of a new game with the counters and four to a trick, 
the total adding up to forty-two. 


A letter from the Honorable Earle B. Mayfield, former United 


States Senator from Texas, reads: “I entered Southwestern Uni- 


versity at Georgetown, Texas, in September, 1896, and ‘42’ was 


played in Georgetown at that time. I have understood that this 
game originated in Georgetown.” 
Another letter from Dallas also credits W. A. Thomas with 


the invention of the game: 


I am of the opinion the game originated fifty or more years ago 
when most church members of this state disapproved of playing 
cards. Mr. W. A. Thomas, a long-time personal friend of mine and a 
brother-in-law of Sam Rayburn, was then a boy in such a family. As I 
remember the story he told me, he invented the game, which was based 
upon a card game. In all probability, his parents were not familiar 


with any resemblance to a card game. 


Most interesting was a letter from Richard P. Wall of Dallas: 


}) 


Your letter concerning “42” was of special interest to me. I have 
been trying to revive the game for a number of years now. 

I had in mind a series of articles for historical publications because 
“42” is certainly a part of our folklore. Instead, it turned into a 
commercial project after I ran into an Albany, New York, domino 
manufacturer who wanted a book of rules. 

Working with the Embossing Company of Albany, I wrote what is 
probably the only “book” on the game. In doing my research, I found 
numerous legends, but I cannot vouch for any of them. 

Here in Dallas I belong to a “42” club with 84 members. We meet 
once a month and have a terrific time playing the game which most of 
us knew when we were children. 

Also, I organized the “Texas 42 Associates” several years ago and 
have been in correspondence with numerous small town clubs through- 
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out the state. As you know, the game is of Texas origin. Wherever it is 


played, it can be attributed to some Texas influence. 


In his booklet, ‘How to Play Texas 42," Mr. Wall writes: 

How did it begin? Some sources say that the game was first played 
about 1885, near the resort city of Mineral Wells, Texas, and that it 
is derived from the card game, “Auction Pitch.’ While there may be 
some similarity, “Texas 42,” as played today, is a game with a 
character all of its own. At any rate, we know that it was in Mineral 
Wells that the game flourished for many years, and where the lobbies 
of the great tourist hotels were crowded with ‘Texas 42” players. 

Some say that the popularity of this distinctly different game has 
been due to the taboos on playing cards in many homes in the South 
west. Whether that is true or not, it is a fact that “Texas 42” ts 
acceptable and regularly played by many church and lodge groups 


In South Butler the game has been slowly dying out, parti 


cularly since the passing of the Wilson brothers and the closing 


of their historic old store. When I visited with one of the old play- 


ers, Walter Candee, some months ago, he told me that the game 


was occasionally played in Wayne County. 


If one wished to “set in” on a game of ‘Texas 42” played 
“Yankee style,” it might be well to contact Mr. Candee or his 
brother Leslie, the local postmaster. Others who have played it 
since childhood are Duane Crofoot, Rollo Cex, and the late Carl 
Fakins. 

The old store, built in 1864, has only recently been torn down. 
When I pass the site, my thoughts go back to my boyhood. I can 
remember the dimly-lighted store late in the evening after most 
of the people in the village were fast asleep. On such an evening 
long ago a late straggler came into the store and looked down on 
the “42” players hovered over the old checkerboard. For many 
years the episode has been told and retold. One of the Wilson 
brothers was minding the store that night. When the customer 
came in, Wilson was bidder. He was at the critical point of making 
his bid. He looked up rather reluctantly and said, “You don't 


want anything, do your” 





THE TIME OLD BELLA LOST 
HER CUD 


ALF EVERS 


VERY now and then we meet a man so steeped in the lore 
of his home country that he seems as much a part of its 
landscape as the very rocks and trees. I once knew a man 
like this and his name was Charley Wood. Even today I cannot 
think of the old farm on which I was a boy without seeing as 
part of the picture Charley's long sad face, his high leather cap, 
and the yellow package of Mullins’ Best chewing tobacco which 
peeped perpetually from the rear pocket of his faded blue over- 
alls. Charley has been gone for many years now; the New York 
[Thruway has bulldozed its way through the very heart of the 
farm tearing down even the maple-shaded knoll on which the low 
gray house and the great weathered barns once stood so confident- 
ly. Yet the tall old man and the sixty acres of field, pasture, or- 
chard, and woodland on which he worked as Father's hired man 
remain ever alive and united in my memory. 
When I wasn't at school, it was my job as the sole small boy 
on an old-fashioned farm to follow Charley around ready to give 
what small help I could and to learn from him the thousand and 


one little skills that a farmer-to-be must learn if he hopes—as I 


then did—some day to coax a living from the stony soil of upland 


Ulster County. So it was that I learned to tie up a sheaf of oats, 
to cut corn, to handle a horse and, when I was old enough, the 
arts of swinging a scythe and operating a flail without danger to 
my skull or the skulls of others. But Charley had more than these 
practical skills to hand on to me in an almost ritual solemnity that 


carried me back to the day when he himself—incredible as it 
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seemed—had been as small and as awkward a boy as I. For Charley 
was not only at home in the workaday world of tying knots, mend- 
ing harness, and so on, but he was a citizen of a kind of secret 
world of nature into which he tried to initiate me. In this world 
the common hen, ordinarily a creature of limited intellect, be- 
comes a seer able to penetrate the mystery of tomorrow's weather 
and to communicate her findings by a change in the pitch of her 
cackling. Squirrels give clues to the character of the winter loom- 
ing ahead by varying the tempo of their nut gathering. Farm dogs 
proclaim the approach of death to a neighbor even while Doc 
Hasbrouck is holding out hope for the sufferer. On this level of 
existence, animals are no longer the slaves of man. They become 
his kindly friends and sage advisers. And in return, as Charley 
made it plain, there is much a man can do to help his animals out 
of their own difficulties. For example, when we found Jerry, the 
gaunt black horse, in a foaming sweat one morning as we entered 
the stable, Charley had a quick diagnosis. The horse had been 
ridden all night by witches, he said. Poor Jerry had been raced 
“mebbe all the way to All-benny and back again’’ by witches who 
had an urgent errand in the State capital. Charley promised to 
take care of the witches. And he did something, although he would 
never tell me just what. Wasn‘t it enough, he asked, that the 
witches let Jerry alone after that? 


But at another time Charley was outspoken as a man can get 


as to how to help an afflicted animal. This was in the course of the 


exciting three-day drama known ever afterwards in our family as 
“The Time Old Bella Lost Her Cud.” The whole thing began 
when Father came in from the barn one morning in July 1915 
with a long face. Bella, our fine Jersey cow, wasn't well, he re- 
ported. She was edgy and sad and she wasn’t giving a drop of 
her creamy milk. Of course, Father consulted Charley. And of 
course, Charley spotted the cause of Bella’s trouble at once. A 
milk snake was milking the unfortunate cow as she grazed in the 
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pasture by night. Then as dawn broke over Jenny Mountain, the 
gorged snake would head for the big alder swamp and there the 


lazy rascal would doze away the day. It was this shameful treat- 
ment that had so saddened Bella. In fact, it had made her lose her 
cud. And to a cow losing her cud is as great a tragedy as running 
out of credit at Myer’s crossroads store would be to a man. For a 
cow needs her cud badly. She has a multiple stomach, in one part 
of which she stows the grass she gathers in a partly-chewed state. 
Then with a full load aboard she lies down in the shade and medi- 
tates while she brings up the grass for a second and more thorough 
chewing. It is this grass brought up to be re-chewed that is called 
a cow's cud. Often the ability to bring up food for re-chewing is 
referred to as the cud. 

Charley was no man to give an opinion and let the matter rest 
there. At once he proposed swinging into action. He would take 
a couple of old blankets and sleep out in the pasture that very 
night. He'd keep one eye open and, as the starlight showed him 
the milk snake coming to work, he'd grab him and pop him in 
a feed bag. He'd hang the feed bag by the barn door so that the 
next morning we could all see what a milk snake was like. 

Father and Mother had their doubts about the accuracy of 
Charley's diagnosis. But after all, they were only city folks washed 
up on this isolated little farm by a wave of back-to-the-land en- 
thusiasm which got under way as World War I was beginning. 
Both of them had the greatest possible respect for Charley's knowl- 
edge of rural matters. That was why Father paid Charley a dollar 
and a half a day plus certain fringe benefits in cider, rye and buck- 
wheat flour, cordwood, and apples in return for the use of his skill 
and wisdom as well as of his muscles. What Charley said usually 
went. But this time Father hesitated beeause he doubted the 
value of many of Charley's folklore beliefs. Recently he had even 
gone so far as to insist that Charley disregard the signs of the moon 
when planting seed. But Father reached a compromise decision. 
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He'd let Charley see what he could do that night. If Bella hadn't 
mended by the next afternoon, he'd go to. Rosendale to fetch the 
cow doctor. 

I was disappointed the next morning when I saw no wriggly 
bag hanging beside the barn door. In the basement cowbarn 
Charley shook his head. Milk snakes are sly dogs, he said. This 
one must have known he was being “‘laid for’ because he never 
showed up. Well, just wait until tonight and Charley would get 
him then because hunger for Bella's milk would make him care 
less. But Father vetoed that idea. Very firmly he announced that 
he was going to go for the cow doctor alter lunch. Charley explain 
ed very quietly that it would be a shame to let Bella suffer that 
long when there was a remedy at hand which had never been 
known to fail. Give him an hour right after chores and he'd try it. 
Again Father hesitated and again he gave in. 

I stuck close to Charley that morning. After the milking was 
over, I helped carry the brimming pails to the house. While 
Charley started back to the barn, I stayed behind to help Mother 
pour the milk into the pans set on the hanging shelf in the cool 
celler so that the cream could rise to the top and be skimmed off 
Then I raced back to the barn and Charley. I saw the old man 
moving in his stately, unhurried way around the corner of the 
barn toward the orchard. He crossed the lane and had _ passed 
under the spreading branches of the Greening and Northern Spy 
trees before he turned back and saw me. He shook his head. “Now 
you stay b’ the house,” he said solemnly. I watched as Charley 
walked across the orchard and vanished among the hazel bushes 
that shrouded the beginning of the woodlot path. 

['wenty minutes went by before Charley emerged. When he 
did I was surprised to see that his hands were empty, for I had 


expected to see him carrying something that would bring back 
~ ~ 4 


Bella's lost cud. I asked a discreet question but my only answet 
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was a brisk “Hi-yi!” I felt encouraged, for this was a remark 
Charley made only when things were going well. 

I followed Charley to the house and into the kitchen. I stood 
beside him as he spoke to Mother. ‘‘Ma’am,” he asked politely, 
“may I have the loan of your rolling pin and breadboard?’ Mother 
cheerfully gave Charley what he wanted and added the flour, 
water, and mixing bow! he asked for too. Next my three sisters and 
I watched with fascination as Charley stirred flour and water in 
the bowl to form a thick dough which he spread on the bread- 
board. Then he rolled the dough into a circular piece the size 
and shape of one of Mother's small pies. He put a hand into one 
of his pockets and brought up a green and brown mass of what 
looked like finely shredded bark. Part of it, he told me later, was 
of elder and part of “slip'ry ellum,” a plant in whose virtues 
Charley placed unbounded faith. 

My sisters bombarded Charley with questions and to all he 
gave the same hopeful answer, “Hi-yi!” He placed the bark in a 
mound in the center of his piece of dough and folded the edges 
over it. Then he picked the whole thing up and rolled it into a 
ball the size of a lemon. 


With my sisters and I trailing after him in a chattering little 


mob, Charley went back to the barn. My recollection of what hap- 


pened next is a little hazy. I do remember a good deal of running 
back and forth which ended with Father standing on one side 
of Bella in the barnyard while Arthur, the new farmhand, stood 
on the other. At a word from Charley, Father and Arthur seized 
Bella and held her mouth wide open. Charley wound up like Hank 
Myers, our local baseball hero, and let his dough ball fly straight 
and true down Bella’s throat. In a moment Bella was mournfully 
swaying down the lane to the pasture with the pill safely inside 
and Charley was uttering an especially cheerful “Hi-yi!” as he 
watched her. 


The following morning there was no noticeable change for 
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the better in Bella. In fact, there was more sorrow than ever in 
her eyes and again she was giving no milk. Father looked glum. 

“We've fooled around long enough,” he said. “I'm going to 
get the doctor today.” 

Charley didn’t object, although his face looked longer and 
his nose thinner than ever. Bella hadn't really lost her cud, he 
said, not exactly. That was just a manner of speaking. She had 
swallowed the cud, and it was down there somewhere among her 
stomachs. The thing to do was to get it up again. Now mebbe the 
doctor could do that trick and mebbe he couldn't. But there was 
one thing—this old remedy that would bring up a cud when noth- 
ing else could. Charley looked Father right in the eye. Father 
smiled a little. “Oh, you try it, Charley,” he said carelessly, “but 
remember right after lunch we're going to get that cow doctor.” 

A pleased look spread over Charley's face. With me at his 
heels, he went into the long narrow room where the horses’ oats 
were kept in bins. From the dusty shelf above he took down a 
neatly-folded feed bag. With this under his arms and me right 
after him, he headed down the slope toward the big swamp. Half- 
way down he turned, eyed me gravely as if assessing my ability 
to help, and shook his head. Obediently I headed back for the 
barn. 

Charley joined me in a mere ten minutes. His feed bag was 


no longer folded. It hung down and seemed alive for it was jump- 


ing and squirming. Had Charley caught the milk snake all of us 


seemed to have completely forgotten about? “What's that in 
the bag?” I asked eagerly. 

“You'll soon find out,” said Charley, “but first you go get 
me a piece of strong cord about four foot long. Hurry you!” 

When I came back with the cord and Father, too, I found 
Charley putting his hand inside the bag. ‘““What’s going on here?” 
Father asked with unmistakable apprehension, 

Charley's hand emerged from the bag and a bullfrog was in it. 
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“We'll just take this frog and we'll tie this piece of cord to its 
hind leg—lemme have that cord, sonny—and then we'll throw the 
frog down Bella’s throat and if that wont kick her cud up again 
I'd like to know what would!”’ 

Father had given in to Charley over and over again these three 
days, but the sternness of his face made it clear that the end of 


yielding had come. ‘Let that frog go,” he ordered, “and get Tony 


hitched to the buckboard right this minute. I'm going to Rosen- 
dale to get the cow doctor now.” 

The doctor, it turned out, was so sure of what ailed Bella that 
he didn’t even come to see her. Instead he sent Father to the 
LeFever Brothers’ feed store for a can of a new fly spray. ‘The flies, 
he explained, were pretty bad this year. The spray we had been 
putting on the cows to keep the flies off wasn't strong enough. 
Bella, being an unusually sensitive cow, had reacted to the 
annoyance by refusing to eat. The new spray ought to bring her 
back to normal in a day or two. 

The doctor was right. Bella, safe in a cloud of deliciously tarry 
sent, immediately began grazing with energy to make up for lost 
time. By the next morning she was well on the road to perfect 
health again. 

rhat night, when the day's work was over, Charley paused as 
usual at the carriage step beside the house before going home. It 
was his custom at this time, as the final service of the day, to give 
Father a brief weather forecast. There he stood, erect and alone, 
staring up at the sky, with his cud of Mullin’s making a well- 
marked bulge on his cheek. Father, relaxed after the effort of the 
day, sat on the carriage step and puffed contentedly at his pipe. 
I sprawled on the grass and looked up at the sky, wondering what 
Charley saw there. We waited patiently. You couldn't hurry Char- 
ley. He was like the coming of spring, the arrival of frost, the 
beginning of the first flow of maple sap. All anyone could do was 
to wait until the thing happened. 
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After a long time Charley looked down and sighed. ‘Well, 
might sprinkle a mite toward morning,” he said, “but come 
breakfast time it'll clear off more’n likely.” 

Then Charley looked from me to Father. “Bella's coming 
along real good,” he said with energy. Father and I had agreed 
that we would spare Charley's feelings by saying not a word about 
how wrong he had been about Bella. All of us had a deep affec- 
tion for the old man and we were full of little devices and minor 
plots aimed at enabling him to keep his self-respect when faced 
with Father's increasing commitment to “scientific farming.’’ We 
were surprised that he brought up the subject. Usually there was 
silent agreement to let his failures rest in peace. 

Father nodded. ‘Well, that remedy has never been known to 
fail,”’ said Charley. 

I still remember the startled look on Father's face and the 
abrupt way he took his pipe from his mouth. “What remedy?” 
he asked a little sharply. 

“Why that dough pill I gave the cow,” said Charley. “Some- 
times it’s just a le-e-e-etle bit slow in taking holt. But when it 
does nothing can stop it. No, sir, never been known to fail.” 

Without waiting for any comment, Charley started for his neat 
white house, which we could see peeping from among the trees 
of the cedar-covered ridge that marked one edge of the farm. It 
was always fascinating to watch Charley leaving. For as he came 
to the edge of the knoll the earth which he loved so much would 


seem to swallow him up. First his boots, then his overalls, then 


his Mullins’ until at last even the top of his black leather cap had 


vanished. After an appropriate wait, he would emerge as if new 
born from the earth in the freshly cut meadow across the brook, 
cap first followed by neck and blue-clad shoulders, and so on down 
until the re-assembled Charley took a few long steps and vanished 
in the darkness of the cedars where the comfort of his home 


awaited him. 
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We stared this time until the leather cap had just begun to 
emerge before Father or I spoke. Then Father gave his thigh a 
mighty slap as he always did to express delight and amazement 
too profound for words. “Well, by George, what do you know 
about that? You just can't beat Charley!”’ 

“No,” I said proudly, ‘you cant ever beat Charley!” And I 


raced inside the house to be the first to tell Mother all about it. 


PIONEER DOCTOR OF 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


FRED T. STILES 


HOSE who have read Granny Rhoades of Early Wash- 
ington County need no introduction to her husband, Dr. 
Nathaniel Rhoades. Crishield Johnson's History of Wash- 


ington County reads: “Dr. Nathaniel Rhoades was an early settler 


on Pike Brook. He was a practicing physician for many years, 
dying about 1858 or 1859. His wife, Mrs. Anna Rhoades, is still 
living [1878] and has reached the age of one hundred and three 
years. 


These were my great-great grandparents. So many stories of 
them have come down to me that I feel almost as if I had known 
them. The first story I heard was my mother’s telling how ‘“‘Gran- 
ny” had died in her 103rd year and Dr. Rhoades, at 107. A census 
of the 1850's gives his occupation as doctor, born in Dutchess 
County, and his residence on Pike Brook. 

It is believed that he studied medicine in England. There he 
met a Scottish girl and his marriage to her so angered his father 
that he was disinherited. One of the stories passed down in the 
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family is that when one of their children was six months old, 
they crossed the ocean to Canada, where he practiced medicine. 
Nine children were born to them. 

After her death, he married Anna Brown, later to be known as 
“Granny” to those in the surrounding countryside. It is said that, 
after his death, Granny recalled how he had told her he was ten 
years younger than he was.,In the meantime his age had been 
established in the census as ten years younger than he actually 
was and they left it as such—even putting 97 on his tombstone 
when actually he was 107 years old at his death. 

At the time of their marriage it is believed that they lived in 
New Hampshire, close to the Canadian line. Later, removing to 
Canada, they lived there until the War of 1812, when they fled 
across the border bringing with them only what they could load 
on ox-drawn Carts. 

Dr. Rhoades’ practice spread up and down Lake Champlain 
and for years he made the rounds to his patients in a canoe in 
summer and on skates and snowshoes in winter. In the “summer- 
less year” of 1816, they removed to Pike Brook, in Dresden, Wash- 
ington County. There he practiced medicine for more than forty 
years. 

At seventy he set out an apple orchard. A neighbor laughed 
and told him he would never live to eat any apples from the trees. 
Granny would chuckle when she told this story, recalling how 
he had enjoyed the fruit from his orchard for many years. 

Granny often told about their first ‘‘summerless” year in Dres- 
den. She remembered that there were flurries of snow in most of 
the summer months and killing frosts in all of them. She said the 
only ones who were able to raise crops that year were the farmers 
who built great fires around their fields, drawing in logs from the 
forest to keep them going night and day. When winter came, most 
people had little or nothing in their bins. Those lucky enough 
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to have grown a crop, or to have had a surplus from the year be- 
fore, asked enormous sums for their corn. 

One of the neighbors accepted only silver dollars in payment 
for his crops and collected more than eight hundred of them. 
These he kept in a gunny sack under his bed. One night he awoke 
to find his house burning. Hauling the sack of money from under 
his bed, he escaped through the window, only to find the pine 
forest on that side of the house all afire. 

He took to the hills with the sack on his back, thinking he 
could get away from the fire, but the wind was blowing and the 
Hames raced too quickly through the trees. That quantity of sil- 
ver dollars made a heavy load for even a strong man. When he 
began to tire, he realized that the fire was gaining on him. Look- 
ing around for a place to conceal the money, he could see nothing 
that looked familiar, but did see two large pines growing side by 
side. Hurriedly scooping away the pine needles with his hands 
to make a cavity in the sandy soil at the roots of the trees, he laid 
the bag of silver dollars in it and covered them up. Running for 
his life, as the fire had almost reached him, he got safely away. But 
later, though he hunted for months and found the stubs of many 
twin pines, he never found the hiding place of his silver dollars. 

That winter the only place for miles around where one might 
purchase lard or fat pork was several miles westward at a place 
called “Hogtown.” Here great droves of hogs were raised annually 
to sell for meat and lard. These hogs were turned out in the spring 
to forage their food all summer. In the fall they were rounded up 
and fatted on acorns, chestnuts, and beechnuts. The residents of 
Hogtown had the foresight in times of fuil harvests of the nuts to 
lay in great supplies of them to fatten the hogs. Few if any nuts 
ripened during the “summerless” year, but the surplus from the 
year before was used to fatten the hogs that fall. 

It was at Hogtown that Dr. Rhoades purchased meat and lard 
that first winter on Pike Brook. There were two ways from there 
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to reach Hogtown in the winter. If South Bay was frozen solid, one 
could drive up the Bay and up Furnace Hollow Creek on the ice 
to South Bay Settlement, then over a mountainous road to another 
small settlement known as Furnace Hollow and on, almost to 
Thurber Pond, where the owners of the hogs lived. The other 
route went up the road along Pike Brook to the Old Military Road 
and down over what is now Fish Hill to South Bay Settlement and 
on to Thurber Pond. The latter was the one Dr. Rhoades chose. 
It was a rough road and he took the sled, drawn by oxen. 

Ihe trip was uneventful until he reached the little settlement 
known as Furnace Hollow where he was asked to look at a man 
who had been hurt while working in the woods. On examination, 
he found the man’s leg to be broken. After the leg had been set, 
he continued on his way. 

Reaching his destination, he fed the oxen and while they were 
eating and resting, he bartered for one of the hogs that had been 
butchered that morning. He also got a quantity of leaf lard. Load 
ing these into the back of the long ox sled, he mounted the seat, 
picked up his goad stick, and started the oxen for home. 

It was getting dark as he passed through South Bay Settlement 
and then up the Old Military Road. As the oxen turned off on the 
Pike Brook Road and into the thickly growing hemlocks with 
their boughs hanging low over the road, suddenly a snarling 
animal dropped from the trees onto the back of the sled. Seizing 
hold of the carcass of the hog and trying to drag it from the sled, 
the animal snarled hideously. 

Turning on the seat, the doctor struck out furiously at the 
dark shape, and the tired oxen, frightened by the commotion be- 
hind them, broke into a ungainly gallop. All the time the doctor 


was poking and striking, the animal persisted in trying to drag 


the pork from the sled. Suddenly it desisted and leaped off into the 


shadows. On reaching home, the doctor found that the animal 
had made off with a large piece of the leaf lard. 
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The next day hunters, going along the road, saw the tracks 
of the animal in the snow and where the fat had been dragged. 
Following the trail, they soon came onto what was left of the lard. 
Just then a low deep growl caused them to look up into the 
branches of one of the hemlocks. There they saw the savage snarl- 
ing face of a lynx. Quickly aiming their guns, they fired and it 
fell from the tree, dead. 

The scarcity of small game, due to the cold summer, had 
diminished the lynx’s natural food supply. So it had been em- 
boldened to fight for the fresh meat the night before. 

A great many interesting stories have been handed down 
through the generations about Dr. Rhoades and his medical prac- 
tice. Back in those days when a person had heart trouble, there 
was little a doctor could do for him. Usually complete rest was 
prescribed and the patient, through inactivity, would lose what- 
ever strength he had and then would be in real trouble. 

When Dr. Rhoades had a heart patient, he would first give 
him a thorough examination and then prescribe moderate exer- 
cise daily. As time went on. he increased the exercise, but never 
overdoing. The diet was also watched and if certain foods gave 
the patient distress, they were eliminated. 

One wealthy man who had heart trouble was given only a 
short time to live by his doctor. Not satisfied with this verdict, he 
consulted Dr. Rhoades. After an examination, he was put on a 
diet and given gentle exercise over a period of time. As his flabby 
muscles began to harden and his heart beat became better, Dr. 
Rhoades told him to saw wood each day. When he began to tire, 
he was to stop until the next day. The patient was 65 years old 
when he started the treatment, and he died at 93 of pneumonia. 

Once the doctor was making a round of his patients in early 
winter. The lake was still open, for it had been a mild fall. But 


this day it had turned bitter cold and ice formed on the paddle 


as it came out of the water in the long sweeping strokes that pro- 
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pelled the canoe rapidly over the lake's surface. He knew this 


would probably be the last round he would be able to make in the 
canoe that fall for if the cold continued, the lake would surely 
freeze that night. 

As he paddled tirelessly, his thoughts were on other trips and 
other years. A trip he had made several years before came to mind. 
The day had been as cold as this one, only there had also been a 
wind, blowing a gale. His canoe had capsized and he with the 
greatest difficulty swam to shore. To make matters worse, he was 
on the opposite shore from his home. With teeth chattering from 
his icy dip in the lake, he hurried to the nearest dwelling where 
he spent the night. 

The wind died down and by the next morning the ice had 
formed on the lake so that even if he had his canoe, he could 
not have crossed in it. He had to wait until the ice would support 
his weight before he could cross the lake. Reaching home at last, 
he found a very worried family. Someone the day before had 
sighted his canoe bottom side up and frozen in the newly formed 
ice. 

As these thoughts went through his mind, he knew he should 
turn back. But knowing there were many sick people needing 
his help, he paddled resolutely on to his destination far up the 
lake. Pulling into shore, he hauled the canoe out of the water 
and, picking up his bag, started off to make his calls. At the first 
house he was told that word had been left for him to go to a 
log cabin a half mile away. 

When he reached the cabin, he found a young wife in labor. 
Only her husband, a man in his 50's, and a neighbor woman were 
there. Marriages of girls only twelve or thirteen years old to older 
men were quite common in those times, and this young wife was 
only fourteen. It was a breech birth and the neighbor did not 
know what to do. It was almost morning when the baby was 
at last born. 
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During the night, the temperature dropped to well below zero 
and the doctor was not surprised to see that ice had formed on the 
lake—not strong enough to bear his weight, but enough so that 
continuing with the canoe was out of the question. Drawing the 
canoe farther up the shore, he turned it bottom side up on some 
logs. Taking up his bag, he visited those of his patients he could 
reach on foot and then started on his long walk through the forest 
to his home. About the middle of the morning, the sky became 
cloudy and snow began to fall. The evergreens, through which 
he passed, became covered with snow and soon the snow came 
so blindingly that he could see only a few feet in front of him. 
Land which had been almost as familiar as his own back yard 
now became as foreign as though he had never been there. He 
pressed on, hoping to find familiar landmarks, but as the after- 
noon waned, he knew he was hopelessly lost. 

Realizing he could not find his home before dark, he began 
looking for some suitable place to spend the night. Finally a ledge 
loomed up before him that looked familiar, for he had often seen 
this cliff from the lake and had heard some of the hunters of the 
section speak of a cave that had its entrance near the base of the 
cliff. After some minutes of searching, he found the mouth of the 
rift in the rocks and went inside. Then going out again, he broke 
off several armloads of spruce and hemlock branches and made a 
bed of them. 

In his bag he carried emergency rations. This time Granny 
had packed dried meat, dried apples, and a piece of maple sugar. 
After the fury of the storm, the cave seemed snug and warm, and 
the doctor thoroughly enjoyed his supper, carefully saving a little 
for his breakfast. He was used to hardships, and he soon stretched 
out on his bough bed and slept soundly. 


By morning the snow had stopped and the sun was up. After 


finishing the food, the doctor was on his way. The rest of the trip 


home was uneventful. 
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For many years Dr. Rhoades practiced medicine on Lake 


Champlain, in Dresden, Fort Anne, and the surrounding country 
side. The father of eighteen children, he died at the age of 107. 
Much about this remarkable couple has been forgotten. All that 
remains are the stories handed down in the family, some old letters 
and documents so yellowed with age that they can scarcely be 
opened without falling apart, and a few pieces of furniture that 
Granny gave Mother—a set of Ethan Allen chairs, a small splint 
bottomed chair, a drop-leaf table, a stand, and a three-legged iron 
teakettle that hung in their fireplace. These are things that Granny 
started housekeeping with when she and Dr. Rhoades came to 
Dresden. More than 140 years later, most of these are still being 


used. 





INDEX OF AMERICAN FOLK LEGENDS 


The newly created Center for the Study of Comparative Folklore and 
Mythology at the University of California at Los Angeles has announced the 
preparation of a standard index of American folk legends, under the direction 
of Wayland D. Hand. In addition to treating the predominant Anglo-American 
stocks of legendry, the staff of the Center will also index foreign stocks that have 
lived on in the new homeland. The Center will be grateful for bibliographical 
references to deposits of local legends of all kinds, and also saints legends 
particularly such as may be found in ephemeral publications and other fugitiv 


sources 














A DELAWARE RIVER RAFTSMAN 


PIERRE DeNIO 


I RARE intervals there are born individuals with such 
captivating charm and personality that they are able to 
do things with impunity that would be quite out of ordet 

when done by the average individual. 

An unforgettable character, who became a legend in the folk- 
lore of the Delaware River Valley, was George (Boney) Quillen. 
As accurately as it has been possible to learn, Boney’ was born 
May, 15, 1845, in a small village near Ellenville. He acquired the 
nickname Boney in early childhood and it stuck with him through 
life 

Quillen died on June 6, 1918, at the Old Soldier's Home at 
Bath, and was buried on June 10, in the Home Cemetery there. 
Between the birth and death of this fabulous man there developed 
a career of song and laughter, mixed with high-class clowning that 
left its impression on the traditions of the hemlock country and 
the raftsmen up and down the Delaware River. 

As a small boy living in the village of Fish’s Eddy, on the East 
Branch of the Delaware, it was my good fortune to know Boney 
Quillen as well as a young boy could know an older man. Boney 
is remembered for his keen wit and his ability to create laughter. 
He was a natural humorist, but the characteristic that made him 
admired was his very subtle and strong love for his fellows. 

soney was a born poet and a singer of funny songs. He was 
an entertainer of great appeal. No man ever more completely 


captivated those with whom he came in contact than did this care- 


free jester. To be sure, he was not well educated. Consequently 


his efforts were in keeping with his environment. All of his songs 


and jests concerned the everyday affairs that came to his notice, 
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but always so exactly timed and in harmony that they were al- 
ways appropriate and very funny. The life about him was his raw 
material; he never became maudlin nor silly. 


While still a lad of twelve years, Boney began to exercise that 
talent that marked him during his lifetime. Leslie C. Wood 
wrote in his story, Holt T’other Way: 


A circus came to Ellenville and Boney, with another lad of his own 
age, wanted to go but all they possessed that could be turned into cash 
was one jacknife belonging to the other boy. Asking the friend for the 
knife, Boney was able to sell it for enough to buy one ticket. “Can I 
take in anything I can carry on my back,” he casually asked when 
handed the little square of pasteboard. The seller smiled and reckoned 
that he could. Returning to his waiting companion, Boney hoisted 
him up on his back, gripped him by the legs, and started into the tent. 

The man taking tickets quickly stopped the queer procession and 
demanded the second ticket. Young Quillen, however, refused to stop. 
He explained that the man who sold him the ticket said he could take 
in anything that he could carry on his back and he was doing just that. 


\ccording to the records of the War Department in Washing- 
ton, George Quillen was mustered into the Military Service on 
August 26, 1864, at Goshen, at the age of 19 years. He became a 
private in Company F, 144th New York Infantry. He was muster- 
ed out and honorably discharged on June 25, 1865, at Hilton 
Head, South Carolina. 

During his days as a soldier—so it was told by his comrades-in- 
arms—Boney plied his avocation of deviltry with his usual uncon- 
cern for consequences. On one occasion during a shortage of 
rations he was missed in the evening and for some time thereafter. 
Before daybreak, however, he came into camp. He was driving 
along with one little mule and an old broken down horse. This 


team was fastened together with old pieces of strap and rope rig- 


ged as a harness which held them fast to the tumble-down wagon 
to which they were hitched. The wagon was loaded with chickens, 
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vegetables, and any other articles of food that he could get his 


hands on. An officer would be helpless on such an occasion, and 


Boney knew that quite well. 


Like many of the lumbermen and raftsmen of his time, Boney 
was given to indulging himself too freely at times. When he would 
get a little drunk, he was at his best as an entertainer. An illus- 
tration of his ability to turn any situation to his personal advan- 


tage is found in the following story. 


The raft that brought him down was sold at Trenton and the 
crew paid for the trip. Boney spent his money, and for some unknown 
reason refused—at that time—to allow his companions to buy his ticket 
back home. The crew got back to Port Jervis where they boarded an 
Erie train for Hancock, and Boney took a seat near an open window. 
It was noted that he was wearing a very old hat. As the conductor 
came through the car to collect tickets, he stopped by the seat where 
Boney sat with his head far out the window. He tapped Quillen on the 
shoulder. In doing this the conductor apparently startled Boney, for 
he jerked his head so violently that he lost his hat and what he 
claimed was his ticket. The conductor asked him where he was going. 
He replied: “I am going to Hancock, but have lost my ticket as well 
as my hat, so I suppose you will put me off the train. I have been down 
the river on a raft and I want to get right back for another trip.” The 
conductor thought a minute and then said, “Well, I guess you can 
ride this time.” 


Another story told me by Mrs. E. L. Logan, Honesdale, Penn- 
sylvania, illustrates Boney’s ability to capitalize on any chance to 


play jokes on unsuspecting people. 


Quillen, in company with several raftsmen, was returning to 
Equinunk on the Erie train Emigrant that stopped at Lordville. Just 
before reaching the station Boney was walking through the train and 
saw a well dressed “traveling man” sleeping in his seat and beside 
him were his boots. They were a pair of fine French Kid. As- Boney 
came by he placed his foot besides the fine boots and saw they were 
the right size for him. He took off his worn, rough boots and placed 
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them on the seat beside the gentleman and took the kid boots and got 
off the train as it slowed for the station. 


If Boney hired out to a man to work and found he did not like 
the job he would not quit; he would do something so ridiculous 
that he would get discharged. One time he engaged to work for a 
farmer and, not being a farmer, he told the farmer of his ability 
to do farm work after which he was told of his duties. He ate a 
hearty supper, slept in a good bed, and had breakfast. The first 
job given him was to yoke the oxen, and he was given careful 
directions about how the job should be done. He was told to get 
the off ox under the yoke first and then to put the bow up around 
his neck and into the yoke, after which the near ox would come 
under the yoke, too. 

soney didn’t want the job. So he told the farmer that he did 
not like oxen. But the man needed help, so he told his new hand 
to drive them anyway. After waiting what seemed a longer time 
than needed to yoke the team, the farmer went to see what was 
causing the delay. He found the oxen were yoked, but the cattle 
were facing in different directions. When rebuked, Boney said, 
“Whichever way you wanted to go, it was less work to unyoke 


just one side.” 


For a time Quillen worked at Equinunk as a logger and team 
ster for a lumberman named Holbert. He boarded at the home of 
Mrs. Ophelia Smith. When one of the neighbors asked him about 
“Field,” the nickname of Mrs. Smith, he replied, “Oh, she’s all 
right or would be if it wan't for her bunions. They have got so 


big she has to put her skirt on over her head.” 


While working at Equinunk, Quillen went on a spree at the 


Central Hotel. This building stood against a steep bank. The 


lobby and barroom were on the ground floor, and the kitchen 
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and dining room were on the floor above. From the kitchen there 
was a porch running out against the bank in the rear. 

When Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor, became convinced that 
soney had had enough to drink, he put him out of the hotel. 
Quillen ran around to the back, up the bank into the kitchen, 
and then down into the barroom again. Mr. Lloyd then threw 
Boney out a second time, but he did the same thing again. After 
the fifth time around, Lloyd said to Boney, “I am getting sick 
and tired of throwing you out.” Boney replied, “Mr. Lloyd, I am 
getting sick and tired of having to climb that bank to get back 


in again.” 


At one of the places where he worked Boney was given a par- 
ticularly balky horse to drive. This horse had baffled every one 
who had tried to make him work. Quillen searched until he found 
two cats which he caught and put in a bag. When he had hitched 
the team to a load and told them to go, the balky horse just threw 
his head over the other horse's neck and refused to move. Boney 
tied the sack with the two cats over the horse's back and yelled 
“scat.”” When the horse tried to get out from under the scratching 
cats, Quillen held him back. After a little scratching and yowling 
by the frightened cats, the balky horse was very anxious to do his 
part of pulling the load. After that escapade al! that was needed 


to make that horse do his work was to yell “‘scat.”’ 


At Hancock depot one noontime several section men were 
eating their lunches. A fruit vendor, who worked the Erie trains, 
was waiting for the train to take him back to Port Jervis. He sat 


with his basket by his feet and was “‘dozing.’”’ Boney lay flat on the 


station floor, slid under the seat, and patiently and carefully 


crawled along until he could reach the basket of fruit. He then 
began to fill his pockets. 

The agent on duty at the station, not wanting to see the poor 
peddler robbed, threw a piece of apple over the partition and hit 
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the vendor, awakening him. Most anyone in Boney's place would 


have given himself away, but he quickly dropped his head on his 
arm and began snoring as naturally as though he had been sleep- 
ing for an hour. The victim took the train before he discovered his 
loss. When he had gone, Boney crawled out and treated the other 
men with the fruit. 


An episode that always seemed to appeal to his cronies as 
being quite like Quillen was no doubt engineered by him when 
he and two of his companions found themselves stranded at a small 
Erie station a few miles up river from Port Jervis. They had 
landed a raft nearby and wanted to get back as soon as possible 
to bring another raft from East Branch. With Boney was “Mike” 
Snyder and Add VanLoan, two well-known characters. 

They had their tools, consisting of one crank auger, one ax, 
and a few bows and plugs as well as their coats. They asked the 
station agent about a train going to Hancock and were told there 
would be none until the following morning. When the agent 
insisted that they would have to wait, they began to get restless 
and sought some form of amusement. One began to bore holes 
in the floor of the station and another went to work on the seats 
and woodwork with the ax. The third went out into the yard and 
began to rearrange the shrubbery. 

The station agent became frantic and called the train dis- 
patcher at Port Jervis asking for advice and help. Soon there ar- 
rived at the depot an engine and one coach and before long the 
three raftsmen were on their way to their appointed job! 


Boney’s ability as a clown and trickster created much enjoy- 
ment, but it was his genial nature and his love for children for 
which he is best remembered. His flair for a song or rhyme to fit 
any circumstance was comical and instantaneous. All the older 
men remember his famous song, “Sailing "Round Old Butler's”: 
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We sailed around Old Butler's 
No danger did we fear 

Until we came to Sawmill Rift 
Went plumb against the pier. 


Chorus: 

Shove the grog around boys 

I'wice around the room 

For we're the boys that fear no noise 
Although we're far from home. 


[here was a man upon the raft 

His name it was Big Mose 

He hopped around among the logs 
And saved most all our clothes. 


Charles Read, Chatham, New Jersey, formerly of Hancock, 


New York, who was a friend to Boney for many years, said: 


In going through my father’s pictures and papers I ran across a 
letter, in father’s handwriting, concerning Boney. It contained the 
following composed by Quillen: 

“Here's to the grand old Delaware, with bumpers of good rye 
whiskey, and its jolly raftsmen so happy and strong, 

How often portrayed by the hand of nature we sec 

The lives of men there written, on brooklet, river and tree. 

Let us call Hancock Manhood, where branches join so fair, 

They come from east and west to form the majestic Delaware. 

Rafts come thus far singly and each its mate doth meet, 

And being joined together they form a double fleet, 

And now they're joined together by many an oaken tie, 

hey look like bride and groom as thus together they lie. 

But they know not of the crooked course and the rapids they 
must run 

Ere they reach old Tranton bridge and their trip of life is done. 


Mr. Read added: 


He is a splendid looking young man; he must have come from a 


good family. He is no bum but very much of a gentleman until liquor 


gets him. Even then he is a gentleman. 
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In his later years he stopped drinking entirely. 1 have been told 
by old soldiers, who were with him in the 144th Regiment, that he 


was one of the best soldiers in the regiment. 


An episode that took place at one of the down river stopping 


places illustrates the spontaneity of the Quillen wit and ability 
to apply it to his advantage. As was his general practice, he was 
trying to wheedle a free drink from the hotel proprietor, a man 
named Keesler. The men who knew Keesler. well called him 
‘“Keesel.”” Boney told Keesler that he would like to compose an 
epitaph for his tombstone. Keesler, sensing the motive, seemed 


quite pleased and gave Boney a drink. Said Boney, 


Mr. Keesler died of late 
By Angels waft to Heaven's gate. 


He then stopped. Realizing what was in the poet's mind, Keesler 


said, ‘‘No more drinks, Boney.” Then said Boney, 


Up slipped the Devil sly as a weasel 
And down to hell he kicked Ol’ Keesel. 


During his early manhood, Boney had a weakness that kept him 
poor in worldly goods, but he had a big heart. He was a generous 
person in spirit and in deed. He was a jester and a roving minstrel 


who made a place for himself in the memories of all who knew 
him. 





NEW YEAR’S CALLING 


ALONZO GIBBS 


WO revellers are out in the snow. With shotguns in hand 

they are making their Way across open lots on the outskirts 

of old Brooklyn. They are walking toward a house where 
a German immigrant, their friend, sits in a Morris chair behind 
a square-paned window. A kerosene oil lamp lights his newspaper 
within and the barrels of their guns without. Bang — bang! Bang 
— bang! The startled man leaps from his chair as four shells are 
fired in turn. Rigid with terror he stares through the window at 
gleeful faces under derby hats. “Mein Gott, boys,” he says, “do 
you want to frighten me to death yet?’ Then he laughs somewhat 
reluctantly at the joke, his mustache rising with his smile. It is 
New Year's Eve and they have come to see the old year out with 
appropriate noise. 

Next morning, although they have spent most of the night 
beating pans out of shape, letting off guns, singing popular songs, 
and drinking toasts to the past and future, the revellers are again 
up and out, making the rounds—New Year's calling. 

New Year's calling was a pleasant custom of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. On New Year's Day all doors were 
open to the young men of the city. There were no fixed invita- 


tions. The callers wandered from home to home—tenement or 


brownstone front—whether they had ever before visited in this 


place or that. The one requirement for entry was a calling card. 
On this point the girls of the household were insistent. A desire 
for cards prompted all preparations. No matter how divergently 
one might talk about the custom, say in terms of girls meeting 


eligible boys or parents renewing old friendships, the cards none- 
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theless underlay the whole business. In quality and quantity, they, 
to the female mind, meant social success or failure. 

For this reason each young man sought a type face compatible 
with his personality and a quality cardboard distinguished to the 
touch. All during December local printers were kept busy dupli- 
cating the samples in their show windows: conservative cards 
bearing austere block letters on a white background, cards print- 
ed in crimson capitals filigreed with gold, novelty cards to which 
a small mug bearing the caller’s nickname was attached by a red 
or green ribbon, cards that stood up by themselves or that glittered 
open under the springy thrust of an accordion fold. 

On New Year’s Day, the caller appeared at the door, probably 
in the old Scotch tradition of a “‘first-foot,’” and was welcomed by 
the head of the house—usually Father in a smoking jacket. Then 
surrounded by girls, the young man was led to a cutglass bowl on 
a table in the hallway. Here he drew from his vest pocket a 
leather or silver case pranked with delicate designs, opened it, 
and tossed a card into the twinkling bowl. 

With such importance placed on these tokens, no wonder con- 
sternation and fretting prevailed if the first arrivals, as so often 
happened, were delayed. Horsecars and buggies moved slowly 
when snow was copious and backs of animals steamed under falling 
flakes. But eventually, through the wintry day in sleigh of jingling 
bells or on foot, ankledeep in drifts, with scarves blowing back 
over shoulders, hats awry, the callers came. Sometimes they came 
in groups, a little tipsy and singing as they came. At first their 
voices would be far away and thin as the wind’s voice in the new 
copper wires beginning to lace the city sky. They sounded best 


then, for when the singers drew up before the piazza and looped 


arms around the posts, their voices, imperfect and discordant for 
the most part, broke with laughter and the holiday word as the 
door was thrown open. At once faces thronged in the hallway, 
hats bobbed and came off, girls cried welcome, handshakes were 
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unrestrained, Ordinarily somber the hall with its umbrella stand 
and mirrored hatrack rang with a pell-mell jollity, while outside, 
seen through the yet open door, powdery snow sifted down from 
curlicues below the porch eaves. 

On the sideboard in the parlor the callers found decanters 
surrounded by plates of sugared pfefferneuss, spicy and hard as 
stones. Across the room sarsaparilla, creamy and effervescent, 
plashed into stoneware mugs, and on the table glimmered many- 
tiered cakes, covered with glazed fruits or lush with different 
colored icings. 

Before long someone who could play piano drifted in. The 
upright against the darkly-papered wall was unlocked and opened. 
Men and women of a thespian turn of mind performed somewhat 
shyly. Although these stunts or songs had been presented many 
times within the same family circles, they were eagerly solicited. 
The coaxing, flattering to Bill who played the banjo, or to Jenny 
who had taken elocution lessons, went on until the modesty of 
the talented was properly established. 

Under mistletoe and jaded boughs of Christmas, the first day 
of the new year was celebrated to its end. The hostesses insisted. 
that “tomorrow will be Ladies’ Day,” but few really intended to 
go calling next morning. Ladies’ Day was more of a threat than 
a custom. 

About midnight, when the last guests had gone home, when 


the dishes had been dried and put away, the girls earnestly counted 


cards near the newel post. Then they ran off to bed in upstairs 


rooms which the heat from downstairs stoves could never quite 


reach to warm. Their laughter and small talk continued late. 





THE SUPERNATURAL IN SCOTIA 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS 


HE Schenectady area has not, heretofore, been a particu- 

larly rich source of folklore. In Harold Thompson's Body, 

Boots & Britches there are only a few items from the 

county. But a couple of generations ago the folklore “pickings” 

were much better. And fortunately there was a collector at work 

who, if he were alive today, would be a contributing member of 
the NYFQ. 

setween 1870 and 1890 a lifelong antiquarian and resident of 

the Town of Glenville, Edwin Zachariah Carpenter (1835-1917), 

collected a mass of historical material, including reports of con- 

versations with his older neighbors. He evidently hoped to pub- 


lish it. One small section was labeled simply “Spooks.” In 1957, 


these notes were found among his papers. They are here presented 


in his own words, with only minor editing to eliminate some 
nineteenth century circumlocutions. The notes at the end identify 


people and places and establish approximate dates. 


Just before the breaking out of the Revolution, the inhabitants of 
the village of Schenectady were aroused by strange sounds passing 
through the upper part of the place that sounded like ten thousand 
negroes all playing on the bones at once. People rushing to where it 
was heard always found that it had passed two or three blocks off. 
This was told for a veritable fact by an old pensioner! now gone to 
his rest, and corroborated by many others less than a quarter of a 


century ago 


From the same authority we have the statement that at about an 
hour and a half after midnight on still evenings a great blaze of light 
accompanied with sparks passed with a thundering noise through the 
commons, taking the track since occupied by the Central Railroad. 


Aaron Farnsworth’s hired man while walking from the old Wendell 
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house saw a great light on an iron wagon pass near where he was 
standing with a rapidity of motion such as man at that time had not 
witnessed, and with a thundering noise passed on toward Schenectady. 
Greatly frightened, he hurried to the house.? The more credulous of 
the neighbors concluded it must be the fiery dragon come out of the 
Fly and went into the Lake 


The following account was written about 1876: 


It seems many of the old Dutch families of this Mohawk Valley 
have been born with a veil over their faces. Among these was Jeanne 
Veeder Carpenter DeGraff, who has passed already four-fifths of a 
century.' She was the daughter of a Revolutionary soldier! who also 
had his mysterious experiences; her brother Garret (1798-1861) 
received premonitions which preceded his own death only a few 
weeks; and her brother Abram (1811-1891) has a train of supernatural 
and unaccountable sights and sounds to detail. 


When William Carpenter died in 1814, he requested that his first 
grandson, child of his son Zachariah and Jeanne Veeder, who had but 
recently died, be disinterred and buried with him. His daughter-in-law, 
Aunt Jeanne, opposed such a strange action, but finally yielded the 
point. A few weeks after the funeral, her husband's grandfather ‘ 
who resided in Providence, Saratoga Co., came to see them. She was 
preparing refreshment when, stepping to the pantry for a plate of 
butter, she beheld, attired in black pantaloons and coat and a white 
hat with conspicuous mourning band on it, and with a plaid cloak 
thrown over his left arm the lately deceased father-in-law, who gave 
her a terrible scowl, the impression of which sixty years have not 
effaced. She dreaded opening that door, even in the daytime. 

Subsequently her husband removed to Scotia and died there. 
Within a fortnight his son John saw his father between the house 
and the barn. The departed beckoned him to advance, but the boy, 
hardly a dozen years old, rushed terribly frightened into the house. 
He was afraid to go to the barn afterwards. 


The following account was written on Thursday, May 27, 1875: 


Aunt Jeanne was here. She spoke of having been born with a veil 
over her face, and of the circumstances of the death of her grand- 
daughter and her nephew's wife—Miss Gussie Carpenter and Cornelia 
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wife of Abijah Veeder. At the time of the accident at the Baptist 
Church in Syracuse, wherein a Strawberry Festival was holding, and 
at which Miss Gussie and Mrs. Cornelia were both killed.* Intelligance 
of the accident soon brought people from all parts. As Aunt Jeanne 
and the others were hurriedly preparing to the scene in quest of 
Cornelia and Gussie, she saw Cornelia come up the path toward the 
house, saw her turn aside to let someone pass. As she neared her, Aunt 
Jeanne essayed to seize her by the dress, saying, “Where's Gussie?”’ 
But Cornelia passed on, answering, ‘She's well,” and entered the hall. 
She was followed into the house, but could not be found anywhere. 
Aunt Jeanne observed that, although near enough to seize the dress, 
she did not feel it touch her hand. She made no comment till after- 
wards, when it was discovered she had seen an apparition of Cornelia, 
that lady being removed from the rubbish together with Gussie some 
two hours afterwards, dead 


1 Nicholas G. Veeder, last Revolutionary veteran in Schenectady County, died 
Apr. 7, 1862, aged 100, buried in the Scotia D. R. cemetery 

2 Aaron Farnsworth, ca. 1817, lived on the Viey Road, just outside Scotia; died 
1832 of Asiatic cholera. The house mentioned, somewhat altered, is now the resi 
dence of the Misses Edith and Magdalene Stephens. 

3 The Fly was Arent Danielse’s Vlaie, a swampy area through which the N. Y. ¢ 
runs north of Scotia. The Lake is Sanders or Collins Lake, in Scotia 

4 Jane Veeder, born Sept. 14, 1794 and died 1889; married 1813 Zachariah 
Carpenter, died Oct. 2, 1834, aged 39 years, uncle of Mr. E. 7. Carpenter, Perhaps 
the “fey” strain in this family came through her mother's Hetherington ancestry 
from Co. Cumberland, England, as described in American Genealogist, XXXV, 12 

5 Rev. Elisha Carpenter, died 1825, aged 80, buried in Carpenter cemetery, 
Providence, Saratoga Co 

6 From tombstone in cemetery of Second Reformed Church of Rotterdam 
(Cobblestone Church) : “N. Augusta Carpenter, killed by the falling of the Central 
Baptist Church at Syracuse, N. Y. June 23, 1874 aged 24 years.” 








UPSTATE, DOW NSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN ano WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


THE BLOCK. In The Block (Random House) Ralph Schoenstein 
writes vividly, amusingly, and significantly of his boyhood in New 
York City during World War II. The “Block” was a group of “eight 
good pals” of West 78th Street, ‘a street whose residents drifted either 
toward the Democratic Party, B'nai B'rith, and the PTA or the Club 
78, Aqueduct, and A.A.” It is a story of playtime and growing up in 
an environment where a boy saw his first cow at a Madison Square 
Garden rodeo at the age of eight and where the streets taught him not 
gang warfare (for this was an era between earlier hoodlumism and 
later juvenile delinquency) but the logistics of the “desperate defense, 
the clever ruse, the sneaky. detour, the narrow escape, and the fast 
getaway.” 

The boys had their indigenous folk arts. These included spitting 
soapless bubbles, stealing paper clips and pen points from the five- 
and-ten, “giving the slip,” ledge walking, making water bombs to be 
dropped from the sixth floor” just in front and/or on top of doormen, 
superintendents, landladies, and sundry nonbelligerents” on the side- 
walk below, making a telephone out of two Dixie cups connected by 
a taut string, and slipping a pass repeatedly under the side door of a 
movie theatre (after the fashion of Davy Crockett’s coonskin trick) 
to enable more than one pair of boys to get in free. 

City necessity was the mother of the invention and ingenuity of 
city play. With a pink, five-cent Spalding rubber ball (known as a 
“spaldeen”’) the boys played fifteen varieties of ball games, including 
stickball, stoopball, flies up, infield, pitching, hit the penny, catch, 
box baseball, wallball, punchball, and handball. Even more ingenious 
were the indoor sports, which trod a narrow line between household 
obstruction and destruction. The boys played bedroom basketball 
with a spaldeen and two inverted lamp shades hung with friction tape 
over opposite doors. They also staged indoor trackmeets, making 
high hurdles out of two chairs placed about ten feet apart and running 
a mile in eighty-three laps around the apartment. Other indoor 
athletic and sporting contests involved girls and consisted of clothing- 
closet pawing orgies at school, handgrabbing at movie matinees, and 
endurance kissing (via post office and spin the bottle) at house parties. 

Less gymnastic indoor sports were listening to hereic radio serials, 
broadcasts of baseball, basketball, and hockey games, and Uncle Don; 
trading and gambling bubble-gum picture cards; and cheating at 
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Monopoly, Electric Baseball, and other store games. The boys were 
further chastened by contributing to the war effort—saving silver 
foil instead of throwing silver-foil balls at girls in theaters, swallowing 
their pride to knit squares for woolen afghans to be sent overseas. 

gut along with perpetual motion, war—mimic or real—was the 
most constant feature of their games. There was the war between the 
boys and the police, parkmen, and public-spirited or churlish neigh- 
bors. There was the Saturday matinee fighting with theater doorman, 
manager, matron, and ushers. There were the pitched battles between 
pupils and faculty at school, fought with “erasers, soccer balls, politics, 
and a ruler” for weapons. There was the battle of the sexes, both 
when sex was sport and when “‘sex had replaced sports in many stoop 
seminar®rs. 
is a salutary antidote to rural idyls of the “old swimming hole” school 
It is also an ironic commentary on our asphalt jungle. 


TONGUE IN CHEEK. On April 1, 1960, according to its annual 
April Fools’ Day custom, the San Francisco Public Library opened 
an exhibit of rare materials from the “Schmulowitz Collection of Wit 
and Humor.” The gift of the San Francisco attorney, Nat Schmulowitz, 
the collection numbers some 9,000 publications (exclusive of maga- 
zines) in the field of anecdotal wit and humor and allied subjects, 
including folklore, proverbs and apothegms. This year the exhibit 
was made up of forty or more items dealing with Nasreddin Hojah 
(“Professor”), the Turkish jester and folk hero. And, appropriately, 
Anecdota Scowah Number Four is The Joe Miller of the Near East, 
by Albert Rapp, with preface and notes by Nat Schmulowitz. (The 
word Scowah is formed from the initial letters of the name of the 
collection). The publication is privately and handsomely printed for 
members of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. A native of New 
York City, Mr. Schmulowitz has resided in San Francisco since 1898.) 

Nasreddin Hojah is known principally for his noodle stories of 
the absent-minded professor and moron type. These are often a device 
for satirizing the tolly of the wise and the wisdom of the foolish. 
“Stupid people have always been a fine harvest for satire,” notes Mr. 
Schmulowitz, who lists some fifty jesters and characters exemplifying 
the genre, beginning with Joe Miller and ending with Mortimer Snerd. 
But what endeared the Hojah to the Turkish folk and caused him to 
be banned during the reign of Abdul Hamid the Second is his tongue- 
in-cheek attitude toward the law, the privileged classes, and the sacred 
cows of society. For, example: 


As a picture of “violent struggles in urban jungles’ The Block 


Ihe Hojah was at a dinner party at the home of a very wealthy man. They 
had just been served a tasty meat pie and the Hojah [who was poor and often 
hungry] was eating it greedily. His host said to him: “Hojah, don't eat so much 
of that. Whoever eats too much of it will die.” The Hojah debated a while and 
finally said Take care of my family; I bequeath them to you.” 
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Che ban on Nasreddin stories by Sultan Abdul Hamid the Second 
and the Hojah’s boast that he was a “disturber of the peace and a 
sower of discord, a man with a high price on his head,” suggest that 
his “quick-witted” stories hit home, and hit hard. In 1943 Nat 
Schmulowitz published a pamphlet on The Naz Joke Courts, deaiing 
with the Nazi ban on underground humor, making anti-Nazi stories 
a criminal offense in Germany and the occupied countries. Hitting a 
straight lick with a crooked stick, as the late Zora Neale Hurston once 
wrote of Negro humor, anti-Nazi jokes have something’ in common 
with the quick-witted tongue-in-cheek humor of Nasreddin Hojah. 
Here is one of many examples qi d by Mr. Schmulowitz: 


\ popular Norwegian vaudeville artist was making his first appearance 
after having served a short sentence in a Nazi prison. He had already run afoul 
of the Nazi joke courts. On this occasion, he was wearing a German army uniform. 
He marched in military fashion to the center of the stage, faced the audience, and 
raised his arm in Nazi fashion. A number of German officers present arose clicked 
their heels, and returned the Nazi salute. Then with his arm still extended, the 
comedian said, with a smile: “That's how high my dog jumped yesterday 


\lbert Rapp cites a cycle of Nasreddin stories about Tamurlane 
in support of the tradition that the Hojah was a contemporary and 
intimate of the dictator. According to tradition, ‘““Tamurlane was 
so impressed [by Nasreddin] that he spared the inhabitants of the 
Hojah’s city, Akshehir.”. Thus humor, from Nasreddin to anti-Nazi 
stories, has always had a way of resisting and fighting evil and of 
working good. 

THE CIVIL WAR COMES TO WEST FARMS. In the West- 
chester County Historical Society in White Plains I came across this 
Civil War story in a typescript volume by Stephen Wray, entitled 
The Old Village of West Farms. (West Farms, then in Westchester 
County, became a part of New York City in 1874.) 


When Ardil Raymond [the miller] carried on the business just before the War, 
he sold a certain number of pounds of his flour done up in a cotton bag with his 
name stenciled thereon. Carcful housewives when the bag was emptied washed 
and used it for other purposes around the house. Then came the War and the 
sarcity of cotton cloth. As the War went on the women were driven to use any old 
material to patch out their underclothing, and the rumor went around that the 
old cotton flour-bags patched many a petticoat and sometimes were seen w en a 
woman, crossing the muddy streets of that era, lifted her dress slightly. Hence the 
verse which it is said some unknown versifier made 


My lady lifts her skirts and stenciled right on them 
There ARDIL RAYMOND’S FLOUR appears above the hem 


LINCOLN SIMPLIFIED. We often hear of the wearing effect or 
corrupting influence of oral and popular tradition, which results in 
the simplification or deterioration of folk songs and tales through 
loss of details, loss of meaning, and loss of function. What happens 
when there is only an image or symbol to hold a tradition together 
is illustrated by answers to the question: “What do you think of 
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Lincoln?” taped by Tony Schwartz in New York City. (I quote from 
my notes, not from the tape.) “He read the Bible a great deal.” “He 
set the Negroes free.”” “He was Honest Abe.” “A man shot him when 
he attended some kind of a ball.” “He ran two and a half miles just 
because some woman gave him two cents more than she should.” 
Many of the respondents were children, whose replies may be a reflec- 
tion on the teaching of American history in the schools. From people 
more deeply involved, Tony received answers like the following by a 
Negro woman: “He would walk miles to make peace. That's why I 
say if we had a president today like Lincoln I don’t think we'd have 
all this trouble.” One thing that Tony apparently overlooked is the 
survival of Lincoln among the younger set as a subject of “sick” jokes: 
“But apart from that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did you enjoy the play?” 


Or: “You and your damned theater parties!” 
B.A.B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUND 


THE RURAL BLUES receive scholarly documentation in the two- 
record set of that name (RF 202) produced by Samuel B. Charters 
for Record, Book and Film Sales Inc. (121 West 47th Street, New 
York 36). The 43 examples illustrate vocal styles and various instru- 
mental accompaniments. With demonstrations by Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Blind Willie Johnson, Will Shade, Furry Lewis, and others, Charters 
has fashioned an extremely valuable survey of the components and 
performances of that traditional style. An exponent of that tradition, 
Furry Lewis, is the subject of a recent Folkways recording (FA $823). 
Lewis, now a 58-year old Memphis laborer, still uses his smooth, subtle 
style in recalling popular blues of two decades ago. He adds his 
reminiscences of earlier performing days. In Memphis Slim and the 
Honky Tonk Sound is another musical style that Folkways (FG 3535) 
has preserved. It recreates a combination of the blues and _ boogie- 
woogie and is a deft performance right out of the “jazz rooms.” Bill 
McAdoo Sings (Folkways FA 2448) is a rousing performance by a 
slight, 23-year old self-taught singer. He combines traditional selections 
with his own musical statements of protest, but wastes some of his 
talents on behalf of Caryl Chessman. 


MORE SOUTHERN MUSIC comes to the fore as Frederic Ramsey, 
Jr., concludes his distinguished Folkways survey with a tenth volume 
of “Music from the South,” Been Here and Gone (FA 2659). Singers 
and musicians from Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi vividly illus- 
trate the words and pictures that Ramsey used in his publication with 
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the same title. The recording adds an authentic dimension to that 
volume with songs and music from the fields, rails, city streets, and 
religious centers. Brother John Sellers is a Monitor recording (MF 
335) in a more glamorous setting of Negro church songs that stem 
from the roots that Ramsey so expertly examines. 

In The New Edition of the Encyclopedia of Jazz, Leonard Feather 
(Horizon) includes biographies of many blues singers because of their 
part in the evolution of jazz. The brief biographies of more than 2000 
musicians and vocalists, plus an assortment of photographs, articles, 
and other materials, stamp the comprehensive work as a tool both for 
musicians and for the jazz student or music fan. The Art of Jazz, edited 
by Martin T. Williams (Grove) , is made up of twenty-one articles that 
stress individuals in the development and performance of jazz. Most 
of the material appeared originally as record-album notes and was an 
Oxford University Press book in hard covers a year ago. 


ANOTHER REGIONAL TRADITION is surveyed in American 
Folk Song Festival. This Folkways (FA 2358) product incorporates 
a great variety of performers from one of the famous festivals pre- 
sented by Jean Thomas, “The Traipsin’ Woman.” Children, young 
folk, and their elders give a sparkling performance of some of the most 
popular songs, games, hymns and fiddle, dulcimer, and harmonica 
pieces from the Anglo-American tradition. Another instrumental 
demonstration of music and singing that apes hillbilly performers of 
an earlier day of radio and records is set forth in the Folkways release, 
The New Lost City Ramblers, Vol. 2 (FA 2397). Whether their efforts 
to revive the style are profitable or not, Cohen, Paley, and Seeger at 
least give good imitations of the rapidly-strummed mandolin, guitar 
and banjo, the flying bow of the fiddle player, and the vocalist’s 
nazalized words. Folkways evidently does not believe that a little of 
this music goes a long way, for the concern has released yet another 
group of such imitators on Country Songs, Old and New (F. A 2409). 
As sung and ge by Charles Waller, John Duffey, and the Country 
Gentlemen, this recording includes more traditional and recent songs 
in the same style. 

A historic account of life in the southeastern section of the United 
States, Now Let Us Praise Famous Men, by James Agee and Walker 
Evans (Houghton Mifflin), has been reissued with twice the number 
of photographs as appeared in the original edition. Walker's brutally 
realistic photographs combine with Agee’s word pictures to document 
living in rural slums almost twenty-five years ago. With little direct 
attention to music, the study does attempt to tie together customs, 
environment, and personal feelings. The Lean Years, by Irving 
Berstein (Houghton Mifflin), “a history of the American worker, 
1920-1933,”" incorporates some of the songs of protest that originated 
in those critical years. The author's chief concern, however, is to 
explain in scholarly detail the conflicts and problems in employee- 
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employer relationships among both organized and unorganized work- 
ers. Walter Hugins also furnishes scholarly insights into a similar 
subject at an earlier period in Jacksonian Democracy and the Working 
Class (Stanford University Press). This “study of the New York work- 
ingmen’s movement, 1829-1837" analyzes the subject from newspaper 
sources and from biographical data of individual participants. 


PETE SEEGER continues to hold forth as a conspicuously versatile 
performer as revealed on a trio of recent Folkways recordings. In The 
Rainbow Design (FA 2454), he gives a relaxed and affable pei 
formance of folk tunes mingled with an interesting but not significant 
miscellany. Along with some original items, Seeger manages to drag 
in one for Joe Hill. Pete Seeger at the Village Gate (FA 2450) is 
directly opposite in performance, for he uses a driving, spirited style 
with Memphis Slim on piano and Wee Willie Dixon on bass. But he 
adheres to his own material in stirring enthusiastic responses from 
night club patrons. Song an 1 Play Trme With Pete Seege) (FC 7526) 
consists of a round-up of sixteen popular traditional tunes for a 
younger set. Here he is straight-forward and typically appealing in a 
melodious demonstration. 

Folkways has also dug deep into its archives to issue, eleven years 
after his death, a Leadbelly performance of Negro Folk Songs for 
Young People (FC 7533). The recording quality is inferior to today’s, 
and Leadbelly appears to talk down to his juvenile audience. But his 
selections and style are typical and especially worthwhile for anyone 
who has missed other Leadbelly releases in past years. You Can Sing 
It Yourself (Folkways FC 7624) demonstrates what the Seeger family 
and others have tried to prove: that folk music needs to be part of 
musical instruction. Robin Christenson leads unrehearsed classroom 
singing in a highly commendable display. Titles are not unusual, but 
he ane { 


the stamp of approval from musical educators gives the performance 


i 


a distinctive quality. 


CARNEGIE HALL continues to give Status to performers ol folk 
music and to supply recording companies with new releases. The Weav- 
ers at Carnegie Hall, Vol. 2 consists of 18 examples of their expert con 
cert style for Vanguard (VRS 9075). Their lively displays of folk and 
popular music continue to entice audiences. From her April 1960 
performance on the same stage, Vanguard has issued a recording of 
Odetta at Carnegie Hall (VRS 9076). This deep-voiced singer gives 
stark, yet dramatic performances of work tunes and religious songs, 
with a choral group to emphasize the emotional quality of some of 
the latter. Vanguard's engineers moved 14 blocks downtown to pre- 
serve the polished performance of Martha Schlamme at Town Hall 
(VRS 9070). Sounding more brittle than usual, Miss Schlamme 
demonstrates her musical and linguistic virtuosity in a program that 
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includes Mexican, Israeli, English, German, Spanish, and American 
songs plus Beethoven's arrangements of Russian melodies. 

California Folk Concert With Rolf Cahn (Folkways FA 2416) 
indicates an impressive ability to imitate other folk styles as this 
musician reproduces blues and ballads, the sounds of Negro and 
Spanish guitarists, and some of his own European background. A 
cultivated and refined approach predominates in the Vanguard release 
of Leon Bibb Sings Love Songs (VRS 9073). His sleek harmonies 
here handle well-known songs and ballads with romantic connections. 


OTHER AREAS supply polished versions of folk materials. The 
Vaughn Williams Folk Song Album (Vanguard VRS 1055) consists 
of folk songs of the British Isles as arranged by the famous composer. 
Alfred Deller and the Deller Consort air magnificently pure interpre- 
tations of “The Turtle Dove,” “Greensleeves,” “Loch Lomond” and 
less well-known examples, such as “John Dory,” “Bushes and Briars,” 
“The Dark Eyed Sailor” and three more. In Out of the Ghetto, the 
concert bass Leon Lishner sings for Vanguard (VRS 9068) a selection 
of “songs of the Jews in America.”” These widely-sung poems-set-to- 
music receive dramatic treatment in the performance of emotional 
experiences of migration and sweatshop toil. More natural, and even 
more surprising, is the manner in which a Bronx-born housewife, Lori 
Holland, lilts through a group of /rish Folk Songs For Women tor 
Folkways (FG 3518). Hers is a delightful, accomplished harmonizing 
of songs of longing and romance. Canada’s Story In Song, by Edith 
Fowke, Alan Mills, and Helmut Blume (W. J. Cage) covers the 
musical background of Canadian developments, in traditional, his- 
toric, and occupational melodies. The 44 examples, along with 
detailed introductions, contribute an informal, yet informative review 
of Canadian history. 


BOOK NOTES: I'll Tell You A Tale by J]. Frank Dobie (Little, 
Brown) stands as a tribute to a long interest in folklore. More than 
50 of Dobie's versions of regional tales—going back as far as those 
from Coronado’s Children (1930) —show off the theme and flavor of 
his writing. The Good Old Days, edited by R. J. McGinnis (Harper), 
devotedly surveys activities of rural life of an earlier generation. Its 
essays and pictures on farm life and all its crafts, customs, and pastimes 
are filled with equal amounts of information and nostalgia. A Treas- 
ury of American Heritage (Simon and Schuster) consists of forty- 
three articles, excerpts from books, documentary materials, and color 
features from the first five years (1955-1959) of that attractive assem- 
blage of history. The handsome array parallels events of our national 
development, and although the collection is not supposed to be com- 
prehensive, this expensive volume of reprints could have been made 
more useful by the inclusion of an index. 


W. G. T. 
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“No single book holds greater significance for the history of Ameri- 
can literature,” says Warren S. Walker in his introduction to a new 
paperback edition of Cooper's The Spy. Dr. Walker's perceptive com- 
ments cover the literary career of Cooper and offer an analytical eval- 
uation of this novel within the context of Cooper's writings and Ameri- 
can letters generally. (Hafner Library of Classics, 463 pp., $2.45) 


The spirited stories of twenty once flourishing communities which 
have by now become largely bereft of mortal inhabitants are told con- 
genially in Ghost Towns of New England by Fessenden S. Blanchard. 
The book informally describes the author's visits to these places and 
recounts the lore, the people, and the way of life in past times. Tech- 
nological change, alterations in agricultural patterns, the coming of 
the railroad, and the passing of the whaling era account in part for 
the deaths of these curious, strange, and delightful communities. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, 205 pp., $3.50) 


Ancient Ballads Traditionally Sung in New England, compiled 
and edited from the Helen Hartness Flanders Ballad Collection at 
Middlebury College by Mrs. Flanders, is the first in a series and con- 
tains critical analyses by Tristram P. Coffin and music annotations by 
Bruno Nettl of the Child ballads, Nos. 1-51. This remarkable and per- 
manently useful book includes 267 tunes and 490 texts. (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 344 pp., $10) 


Seedtime on the Cumberland by Harriette Simpson Arnow is a 
commendable and engaging re-creation of the daily life of the settlers 
of 1780-1803 in southern Kentucky and middle Tennessee. The au- 
thor’s arduous investigations bring to the reader a detailed pattern of 
pioneer life which shows both a scholarly manner and the enthusiasm 
of one who has become completely saturated in her subject. The 
author’s enthusiasm is contagious. (The Macmillan Company, 449 


Pp., $7.50) 


Several articles in recent issues of American Heritage will appeal 
particularly to students of folklore. In the April, 1960, issue, George R. 
Clay tells of the “Children of the Young Republic,” a commentary 
based in part on letters and diary entries and giving the lie to some of 
the platitudes about how good children used to be. Six excellent repro- 
ductions of portraits on exhibit at Fenimore House accompany the 
article. In the same issue is a book-length account, ““The Long Drive,” 
in which Perry Case recalls an effort to move a herd of longhorns from 
Texas to Chicago. The article was dictated by the author before his 
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death in 1926. He recalled the drive of 1866 from notes he had made 
five decades earlier. 


“The Wild, Wild West” by Peter Lyon in the August 1960 issue 
of American Heritage is an enjoyable contribution to an understand- 
ing of the early West from the point of historical perspective. Per- 
haps no one really wants to know that today’s celluloid heroes were 
not in truth plaster saints. Here, however, is a chronicle written with 
all the verve and gusto of a scenarist who says of the world of the Wild 
West: “Manifestly, it was an underworld, corrupt and rotten. Its 
heroes, vaunted for their courage, in fact showed only the rashness of 
the alcoholic or the desperation of the cornered rat. They were popu- 
larly supposed to have honored the Wild West's so-called code, which 
forbade the shooting of an unarmed man and likewise the shooting 
of an armed man until he had been faced and warned of the peril in 
which he stood.” But the five most celebrated heroes defied the code 
and made reputations by killing in any manner that matched the 
moment. Only Bat Masterson is freed from this charge, chiefly because 
he was such a poor shot! Such are the ingredients from which we 
fashion some of the heroes of America. 


lo his distinguished shelf of books, which have introduced folklore 
to a world-wide audience, Dr. B. A. Botkin has now added A Civil 
War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folklore, an intriguing and sig- 
nificant anthology of historical and folk materials. This is the first 
volume to bring together from contemporary sources what Botkin 
describes as “a collective saga of the human side of the Civil War, its 
typical experiences, heroes, traditions, myths, legends, fables, foibles, 
images and symbols reflecting the American imagination at work (in 
a mingling of fact and fantasy) on the stuff of our most American 
war.” The character of the volume is panoramic and its profile of 
the war represents a major contribution to all Civil War studies, both 
in the lay and academic circles. The book is enhanced by a beautiful 
format and illustrations by Warren Chappell. (Random House, 627 


pp. $7.95) 
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